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NEWS 


HE prospects of victory in the war against Japan are brought 

appreciably’ nearer by the return of the Americans to the Philip- 
pines. The seizure of Leyte was of high strategic value, but this 
week’s landing on Luzon, the centre of the political and economic 
life of the group, is much more important. The operation appears 
to have been on a large scale, and involved even more elaborate 
planning than was required of the invaders of Normandy on D-day. 
The invasion is still in its early stages, but success so far is up 
to all reasonable expectations, and it may be taken as certain that 
the Japanese are in no position to prevent the enlargement and 
consolidation of the beach-head as a prelude to an advance on Manila. 
The ground between Lingayen Bay, where the landing was made, 
and the capital is mainly flat, and there are many excellent roads. 
It is suggested that the Japanese will depend for defence largely 
on air-power, but nowhere have they shown themselves equal, or 
anything near equal, in the air,to the Americans. The complete 
reduction of Luzon will be of the first strategic importance. Quite 
apart from providing air-bases for attack on Japan itself, the island 
lies right athwart Japanese communications with the East Indies, 
and American squadrons based on it will be in a position to 
interfere effectively with both the movement to Japan of indispensable 
supplies of rubber, oil and other raw materials, and equally of 
supplies of food, equipment and munitions to the Japanese forces 
in the Indies. General MacArthur has his revenge for 1941 in 
sight. 


Improvement in Greece 


The outlook in Greece is considerably improved by the statement 
of policy issued by General Plastiras’s government on Wednesday. 
The programme outlines the creation of a national army by the 
normal mechanism of recruitment by age groups ; the reorganisation 
of the police and gendarmerie with the assistance of a special mission 
which Britain has been invited to send; drastic punishment of all 
collaborators with the enemy; restoration to the workers of full 
right of association ; a general election, at which the presence of 
Allied observers will not be objected to, at the earliest possible 
moment. It is specifically added—a point of great importance— 
that there will be no proscription, but that persons charged with 
crimes against the common law or breaches of the international 
laws of war will be proceeded against, as they should be. The 
interpretation given to the definition of crimes against the common 
law must be watched carefully, but as a whole the statement inspires 
confidence, and there are signs already that the more moderate 
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eleménts of E.A.M. are ready to support the new régime. It is to 
be hoped that General Plastiras will see his way to include some of 
them in his Government, thus fulfilling the hope which Mr. Eden 
expressed in the House of Commons for “a Greek Government 
broadly representative of all opinion, including E.A.M.” A pre- 
liminary condition no*doubt is the cessation of civil warfare and 
the surrender of arms by those engaged in waging it. That ‘s a 
military question, and the negotiations which E.L.A.S. leaders have 
reopened with General Scobie raise new hopes of a satisfactory 
settlement. General Plastiras and his government are still on trial, 
but the beginning they have made is good. 


Poland’s Rival Governments 


When the Committee of National Liberation in Lublin decided 
to be called the Polish Provisional Government it was hoped that 
Russia would not commit herself on the subject before the meeting 
between Marshal Stalin, Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt. 
This hope was disappointed by the prompt action of the Soviet 
Government in accepting the claims of the Lublin Committee and 
proceeding to exchange envoys. Thus the situation has arisen 
which Mr. Churchill foresaw as an unhappy possibility—two rival 
Governments in Poland, one recognised by the Soviet Union, the 
other by Britain and America. There is little point in taking refuge 
behind the word “ Provisional.” When Poland is liberated a Pro- 
visional Government in the normal order of events would be just as 
much the de facto Government of Poland as the Provisional Govern- 
ment of France is the de facto Government of France. Under the 
circumstances now created, if the Russian forces drove the Germans 
out of Poland the Lublin Committee would advance behind them 
as the Government of Poland supported by the conquering army. 
What the Polish Government in London and its underground organ- 
isation in Poland would do then it is difficult to foresee. A situation 
would arise which would certainly be embarrassing to us, though 
possibly also embarrassing to Russia, if in the interval the Allied 
chiefs had not reached agreement. It is equally difficult to see how 
the latter could reach agreement unless the present Polish Govern- 
ment, whose character Mr. Churchill “cannot applaud,” gives place 
to one less intransigent. If such a change occurred there might still 
be some prospect of achieving a fusion between the rival Govern- 
ments. The fact to which the Polish Ministers: have stubbornly 
shut their eyes is that Russ‘a holds all the trump cards, and that 
they have at every point rejected the advice of the Allies to whom 
they look for support. 
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Italy and the Italians 

The problems of Italy, as was indicated in Mr. Harold Macmullan’s 
recent statement to the British and American Press in Rome, fall 
into two parts: what can be done by the Allies for Italy and what 
Italy can do for herself. Neither has an easy task. Italy stands 
in need of food and raw material and equipment of every kind. Mr. 
Macmillan has been submitting proposals with a view to increas.ng 
supplies sent by the Allies, but is obliged to recall the competing 
claims for help of France, Belgium, Holland and Greece. But re- 
construction in Italy must depend increasingly on the efforts made 
by the Italians themselves. The latter are disposed to answer that 
the effectiveness of their efforts is conditioned by the amount of 
freedom which they enjoy. Mr. Macmillan evidently recognises this, 
and suggests that Allied policy is to grant them greater independence 
to enable them to help themselves and to co-operate with the Allied 
Commission. A first step in this direction has been taken since 
he spoke by the issue of an announcement that the gathering and 
distribution of news for the Press is to be handed back to private 
enterprise. This means that tor the first time for twenty years the 
Rome Press will be free to publish news from all the world provided 
by the international news agencies. It cannot be too strongly msisted 
that one of the first things that should be done in every liberated 
country is to open facilities for the supply of world news to news- 
hungry people. It would provide a corrective to much ill-informed 
and often unhealthy journalism. The released countries eagerly 
desire to be brought back into the world community where the affairs 
of the world are known and discussed. The effect or the Italian 
Press can be nothing but good. As for the Government, its power 
to act depends in great measure on itself. It has to overcome internal 
friction and divert its energies from party politicSto administration. 


The Future of Dependent Peoples 

In a valuable contribution to The Times last Wednesday, Lord 
Lugard approached the problem of colonies and dependent peoples 
under the coming world order, considering their rights as indicated 
in the Atlantic Charter, and the responsibility which will be vested 
in the future General Assembly of the United Nations, Pointing 
out that the peace would be incomplete if the subject races were 
left with a feeling of frustration, he hopes that there may be a concise 
decleration of the “fundamental freedoms,” allotting among other 
things to dependent peoples freedom from fear of permanent sub- 
jection ana freedom to appeal to the highest authority against social 
injustice. Happily ‘a recent years this country has been accustoming 
itself to a wider view of the responsibilities of an Imperial Power 
to its colonies. In the midst of a world war the Government has 
had time to push ahead with the tasks accepted under the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act, and coloniai governments have been 
charged with the dutics not only of administering their territories, 
preserving law and order, and collecting taxes, but also of promoting 
social welfare and improving standards of living and education ; and 
it is increasingly the objective to prepare the way for the association 
of the people in their own services and for eventual self-government. 
This development is partly a matter of new tasks accepted and 
partly of a matter of a new spirit, which is further promoted by 
the knowledge that there is an increasing interest in Parliament in 
the government of the colonies. It is important that we should 
move this country in step with other nations responsible for dependent 
territories, as in certain matters it has with the United States in 
the West Indies. The subject peoples are to be conceived as having 
their rights under the Atlantic Charter and to have an ultimate 
appeal to a world authority. 


Outcrop Coal Prospects 

One of the more encouraging elements in the generally discouraging 
story of British coal production in war-time has been the success 
which has attended the getting of opencast or “ outcrop ” coal, which 
has recently contributed at the rate of 12 million tons a year to the 
total output. It had been hoped that this production might be 
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during the next twelve months. The chief reason for this, according 
to a report issued by the Opencast Coal Mission sent to the United 
States by the Ministry of Works, is that some of the equipment sent 
by America under Lend-Lease is of a type that is regarded as obsolete 
in that couniry, and that neither this equipment nor that which has 
been produced in Britain can be maintained without spares that 
are lacking. There is here not the slightest reflection on the United 
States Government, which explicitly stated that this machinery 
was all that could be spared ; what was spared was extremely welcome. 
The remedy for the present situation is to give priority for the making 
of new and better machines and more spare parts, though obviously 
this will take time if the work has to be begun from the start in 
this country. This point in the report has received more than its 
share of publicity, and should not conceal the fact that the Mission, 
having examined American methods, has many recommendations 
to make regarding operation, with a view to greater economy and 
efficiency. 


A Lecal Government Scandal 


Shocking treatment of children at a nursery known as the Bowling 
Municipal Institution are revealed in a report presented to the 
Bradford City Council by a committee appointed to investigate 
charges made by Ministry of Health Inspectors. It tells of in- 
sufficiency of food, bad supervision, filthy bedding and unhealthy 
general conditions in one of the blocks; and most disturbing of 
all is the statement that poultry from the institution’s own farm 
were sold to members of the social welfare committee, councillors 
and others “in the know.” That the Bradford City Council has 
taken stern measures to deal with the offenders is not sufficiently 
reassuring. What further measures are to be taken to eliminate the 
anti-social spirit which seems to have affected so many persons 
concerned in the Council’s activities? What confidence can be_ put 
in a Council under whose aegis such deplorable mismanagement 
can occur? No doubt the citizens of Bradford will feel that their 
city’s good name has been smirched by this miserable scandal ; and 
one is tempted to ask, Is it not the case that electors not only in 
Bradford but in many other places take far too little care to ensure 
that. public-spirited people devoted to the social welfare of their 
district get elected to local authorities? When the Government 
addresses itself to the task of a reform of local government, not the 
least of its cares should be to create conditions which will attract 
the most suitable persons to the work of local government and make 
it patently to the interest of voters to return responsible repre- 
sentatives. 


A Charter for Seamen 


Mr. Bevin was right when he insisted last Wednesday that che 
quarters of merchant seamen on board ship should be as good as 
possible and comparable with the homes they expect to have ashore. 
If the standard in fact is far lower, and the men live often under 
slum conditions at sea, that is in great measure due to competition 
between maritime countries in the carrying capacity of ships. It is 
only, then, by international agreement and the international enforce- 
ment of standards that a real remedy can be found. Here is work 
for the International Labour Office, and it was at the Joint Maritime 
Commission of the I.L.0. meeting in London that Mr. Bevin was 
speaking. He naturally recalled the incalculable and insufficiently 
realised services which have been rendered by the Merchant Navy 
in this war—by those 120,000 men who, as is well shown in the 
just published official record, Merchantmen at War, have been work- 
ing in all the seas of the world to keep this country and her allies 
supplied. On the.Commission now sitting are representatives of 
both the seamen and the shipowners, and their first. task will be to 
consider an international charter dealing with such questions as 
wages, hours of work, training, periodical leave, and an improved 
standard of accommodation. When such a charter is framed it is 
important that all maritime nations should accept it, and that, having 
done so, they should enforce it. It may be impossible to achieve com- 
plete parity in conditions of service, but reforms can only be carried 
through by a levelling up all round. 
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TEAM-WORK 


WO speeches were reported in last Monday’s papers, President 

Roosevelt’s message to the United States Congress, and 
Field-Marshal Montgomery’s address to war correspondents on 
the Western Front, and through them to the world. There was 
no kind of direct connexion between them. The Field-Marshal 
may have been aware that the President was speaking ; the President 
pretty certainly did not know that the Field-Marshal was. The 
occasions of the two utterances were as different as their settings. 
But they had something fundamental in common. While Mr. 
Roosevelt was addressing his own country primarily but in a 
lesser degree the whole United Nations, Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery was talking to all whom it might concern, but in particular 
the United States. The gospel of both was unity, or as Montgomery 
put it, team-work. Nothing could be more valuable, or more tonic 
in its effects, than the tribute the British Commander paid, en 
the very fringe of the field of battle, to the American troops who 
were fighting that battle side by side with the British on the 
snow-swept slopes of the Ardennes. Mischievous, though not 
necessarily malicious, imaginations had been at work, suggesting 
without a vestige of justification that some demand would emanate 
from British sources for a limitation of General Eisenhower’s 
authority as a result of the recent set-back in the west. After 
Field-Marshal Montgomery’s generous and unqualified tribute to 
“the captain of our team,” and his protests against derogatory 
references to him in the British Press, no suggestion that anything 
but close and loyal co-operation marks the relationship between the 
two commanders can hold water. There is general satisfaction here, 
which America is large-minded enough to share, that a soldier 
with such brilliant achievements as Montgomery to his credit 
should have been given command over all the forces, American 
and British, charged with driving in Rundstedt’s salient from the 
north while other forces under American command drive it in 
from the south, There is every evidence that that arrangement is 
approved by both military opinion and public opinion in both 
countries, and the fruits of it are already being reaped. 

It is very valuable (as a study of The Spectator for the past 
few weeks demonstrates in another connexion) to hear sometimes 
what the soldier thinks, and when the soldier is a man of the 
calibre of Field-Marshal Montgomery his thoughts on other than 
purely military questions command high respect. It is no bad 
thing that attention should be called, from such a source, to the 
distinction between constructive and destructive, or provocative, 
criticism. “Rhe distinction is not always easy to observe. Self-criti- 
cism is an elementary duty, and reasoned criticism of the critic’s own 
country and its directors comes under that head. But criticism 
may properly range further than that, and if two nations, or more, 
are sufficiently united to fight together they should be sufficiently 
united to tolerate without offence responsible criticism of one 
another’s policies and acts. There is nothing in that which 
transgresses Field-Marsha! Montgomery’s canon, or the principles 
laid down by President Roosevelt in his message to Congress. It 
is true no doubt, as the President observed, that the Germans are 
striving ceaselessly to drive wedges between any two of the Allies. 
It seems likely that behind Rundstedt’s thrust in the west was not 
only an attempt to separate the British and American armies but 
the hope that success in that effort would yield dividends also in 
the shape of Anglo-American recriminations. As things have 
turned out the desired military goal was not achieved, and such 
speeches 3s Montgomery’s and Roosevelt’s have reduced to near 
vanishing-point the prospect of any psychological fissure worth 
considering between British and Americans. But no such mere 
negation as that will suffice. The team-work on which the British 


commander laid insistence involves not merely abstention from 
bickering but persistent and active co-operation. That is the 
element that has to be infused into Anglo-American relations if it 
is not there, as it palpably is not, in sufficient volume already. 
On that question President Roosevelt, in his lengthy message 
to politicians, had naturally more to say than Field-Marshal 
Montgomery in his relatively brief address in the field. It is 
only just to him to recognise that he urged, as America’s main 
contribution to team-work, the adoption of measures, notably a 
National Service Act such as this country put on its statute-book 
in 1939, designed to make her effort in the common cause more 
effective still. It is far from certain that the President’s proposai 
will be approved by the new Congress, If it is not the decision 
must be accepted here as governed by America’s unchallenged right 
to settle her man-power problems as she chooses. Her choice may 
be regretted. This is not a war in which limited liability is possible. 
President Wilson in the last war talked of his country giving “ all 
we have and all we are,” but it does not make for amity for one 
Allied nation to be concentrating its attention unduly on the 
extent to which another is living up to that profession. No one, 
in any case, will be disposed to criticise the scale of ‘America’s 
military effort. Of one decision indeed, to give the war in Europe 
priority over the war in Asia, though it was Pearl Harbour that 
made the United States a belligerent, we are in danger of showing 
too little appreciation. President Roosevelt explained that decision 
as being due to the realisation that Germany was far better placed 
than Japan to convert the resources of her conquered territories 
into war-potential, but it is neither easy nor agreeable to consider 
what would have been the military situation in Western Europ: 
to-day if America had taken the natural course and thrown the 
chief weight of her resources against the nation which had so 
treacherously and brutally attacked her. In what should be whole- 
sale contributions to. the common cause there can be no nicely 
calculated less or more, but it is as right for critics at home to 
recognise what it meant for the United States to send her soldiers 
by the million to Europe as it is for Field-Marshal Montgomery 
to recognise the “first-class fighting qualities” manifested by 
those soldiers in the field. Fair comment means not merely con- 
fining criticism to Cases where criticism is justified, but voicing 
appreciation ungrudgingly where appreciation is deserved. It is 
as useful to oil machinery now and then as to keep grit out of it. 
The endeavour not merely to preserve unity but to intensify it 
must be conscious and determined, for the war is not going so 
well as to encourage any easy optimism, Fundamentally there 
is no cause for serious disquiet. Both President Roosevelt in his 
review of the whole military prospect, and Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery in his more restricted survey of the position in Belgium, 
demonstrated that convincingly. But it is well that Montgomery 
should have said plainly that Rundstedt “dealt us a sharp blow 
and sent us reeling back.” Rundstedt’s salient will, no doubt, be 
driven in and his forces sent back to their starting-point with heavy 
loss. But the Allied offensive in the west has been seriously 
deranged ; the war has almost certainly been prolonged by an 
undetermined period, and Germany has been given time to recon- 
stitute her forces and to develop new forms of attack. In the 
east Russia, while her forces are making notable advances in the 
south, is, in spite of some signs of impending movement, static in 
the north and centre. Germany on both fronts is showing un- 
expected powers of resistance and resilience. They may con- 
ceivably represent the energy of a last effort, but it would be 
folly to assume that. Victory in 1945 can still be counted on reason- 
ably, but not as early in 1945 as had been hoped even by those 
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who had never believed in victory in 1944. What the situation 
demands imperatively is an intensification of effort by every Allied 
country—the decision of Britain and America to equip a large 
French army is of the best omen—and a resolve that, with all our 
consciousness of one another’s infirmities, the pursuit of unity 
shall be given precedence over the luxury of mutual admonition. 


But unity depends on understanding, and understanding on contact . 


and discussion. It is a profound misfortune that, for reasons which 
must be supposed adequate, President Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill 
and Marshal Stalin have had to postpone their impending meeting 
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for so long. It seems likely to take place soon now, and particular 
problems like those of Poland and Greece may assume a different 
complexion if in regard to them a unity without arriére pensée can 
be effected. President Roosevelt rightly emphasised the equal need 
for unity in approaching the tasks of peace. No one wil! challenge 
the justice of that, but we have had in the last weeks a sharp 
reminder that the war has yet to be won, and at every level, and in 
every department, of Allied co-operation the condition of achieve- 
ment is the team-work for which Field-Marshal Montgomery has 
SO Opportunely appealed. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE new Archbishop of Canterbury has not been too happily 

served by the Press interviewers who have discussed with him 
and Mrs. Fisher such momentous questions as the domestic amenities 
of Fulham and Lambeth Palaces respectively, or by. Press photo- 
graphers who have caught both the new Primate and his family at 
what no one could flatter either by describing as their best. Although, 
moreover, there may be reason in postponing the enthronement till 
April because there is no central heating in Canterbury Cathedral, 
that announcement synchronised a iittle inaptly with stories of the 
icy rigours British soldiers were experiencing in Belgium. But 
these are small matters compared with the overriding question of 
what kind of successor Dr. Fisher will make to Tait and Temple 
and Randall Davidson and Cosmo Lang and another Temple. The 
answer to that cannot be given in advance. The new Archbishop 
must be given time to rise to the heights of his great office. Of his 
competence and efficiency as an administrator there is no sort of 
doubt. Everyone familiar with his work in the Diocese of London 
will testify to that. Members of the Public Schools Governing 
Bodies Association, over which he presides, describe him as the 
most efficient chairman in their experience. But the holder of the 
highest office in the Christian Church should be, above all things, 
a great spiritual leader. The Bishop of London has not yet re- 
vealed himself as that in the same degree as William Temple did, 
both at York and Canterbury. But it would be quite wrong to 
assume that he will not. The opportunity, and the need, are 
immense. May the new Primate prove equal to both. 

* . 7 * 

A useful reminder that Durham is not simply something that 
you see from the North Eastern Railway, but a place where men 
and women live and move and work, and need to live in decent 
houses, and want to move up and down worthy thoroughfares, and 





work in well-designed and aesthetically satisfying factories—all this 
and much more is embodied in the book Cathedral City, a plan 


for Durham, by Thomas Sharp, published this week by the Archi- 
tectural Press (at §s.). One interesting feature of Mr. Sharp’s 
proposals is that the population of the city is to be limited to 25,000, 
which will mean, among other things, that the cathedral arid the 
university will not be overshadowed (they could not be physically) by 
industrial activities. To the non-Dunelmian Durham today, of course, 
means the power-station question. On that I will only say that Mr. 
Sharp’s denunciation of the project is as lively and spirited a piece 
of writing as I have read for some time. 
. * 7 * 

I last week observed that I was still holding out my hat for Malta. 
It is a trying attitude to maintain for long, and I am very glad that, 
thanks to the’ response since received, I can now abandon it. Some 
three weeks ago Sir Malcolm Stewart wrote offering most generously 
to give the last £100 required if £1,900 was obtained by the end of 
January. Actually it was obtained, all but a few shillings, last Mon- 
day, and Tuesday morning’s post carried the figure more than {£50 
beyond. I can, therefore, thanks to the generosity of readers of this 
column, send the Bishop of Gibraltar the £2,000 required for the 
Shrine of Remembrance in the Anglican Cathedral at Malta, with 
something over. No doubt the actual cost of the shrine, which is 
to commemorate the men and women who died in defence of that 
heroic island, will be “something over.” So this small effort, rather 


more protracted than I had expected, closes successfully. Malta 
will gain something from it. I feel that I have gained much more, 
for many of the letters that have accompanied postal orders and 
cheques, have impressed me deeply. Some, speaking of sons or 
husbands lost at Malta, are very moving; others recalling experi- 
ences, anxious or happy, on the island are full of interest ; and the 
undeservedly kind remarks about The Spectator, and this column, 
which very many of the letters contained testify to a singularly 
happy relationship between writer and readers. 
* * * * 

“Once more the problem of the Tories is the same—how to ride the 
crisis, how to lie, deceive, cajole and buy time, so as once more to snatch 
a repri eve for wealth and privilege.” 

The poor, under-educated miners were inspired by an idea. But the 
products of our Public Schools, of our Universities, the ‘cream’ of society, 
buried their snouts in the swill of the trough.” 

“The Gentlemen’s Party has never found itself too squeamish to lie, 
twist, deceive and betray in defending its profits and privileges.” 

_ “Honest politics and Tory politics are contradictions in terms. Lying 
is a necessary part of a Tory’s political equipment, for it is essential for 
him to conceal his real intentions from the people.” 

From Why Not Trust the Tories? by Aneurin Bevan, M.P. A 
poisonous little book, but too steeped in verjuice to do much harmi. 

* * * * 

If I were between 30 and 40, which I am not, and a lady, which 
I am not (not even feminine at all), I should, I think, lend a rather 
ready ear to the appeal of the Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s 
Families’ Association for persons of that kind of age and sex to go 
out to India, after being duly trained, to serve as welfare workers 
in S.S.A.F.A. enquiry bureaux. The climate should be less chilly 
than Gower Street’s is at present, and the opportunity of rendering 
real service to individual British soldiers is something to jump at. 
So for that matter, for many people, is the chance of seeing India. 

« * * . 
Information as Requested 

(1) EAM stands for Ethnikon Apeletherotikon Metopon, and 
means National Liberation Front. 

(2) ELAS stands for Ellenikos Laikos Apeletherotikos Stratos, and 
means Greek Popular Liberation Army. 

(3) Dumbarton Oaks is an estate on the outskirts of Washington. 

(4) Bretton Woods is a resort in New Hampshire. 

7 * * * 

Readers of The Spectator are familiar enough with Mr. J. L. 
Hodson’s vivid and human writing to know what the fact that 
the anonymous Merchantmen at War, published by the Stationery 
Office this week, is from his pen means. The telling of a great 
story could have been put in no better hands. 

* * * * 

If anyone with a fancy for the more rollicking poems of Chesterton 
and Belloc wants to read something which, to my untutored taste, 
seems about as good as the best of either, let him look at Liza Lottie 
Leopold, by W. R. Latham, in the current Nineteenth Century. 

* * * * . 

I hope that enough eminent septuagenarjans have transferred mem- 
bership from the one institution to the other to preclude identifica- 
tion of the eminent septuagenarian who explained his transmigra- 
tion by observing that he would rather be a young man at the 
Athenaeum than an old man at the Savile. JANUS. 
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PURPOSE 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE announcement of the reorganisation of the command on the 

Western Front, Field-Marshal Montgomery’s appreciation of 
the situation and the actual development of the operations enable us 
to form a better picture of the German purpose. This is of great 
immediate importance ; and it has an incidental advantage in that it 
provides a commentary on the movements that are taking place 
in this and other parts of the European theatre. For it is not only 
the counter-offensive of Rundstedt that puzzles the observer but 
also the attempts to relieve Buda-Pesth. That Germany should 
attempt to relieve the Hungarian capital is wholly natural. It was 
definitely stated that Buda-Pesth would not be allowed to fall; 
and the motive for the statement (and the decision it made public) 
is the obvious fact that in this area about the bend of the Danube 
the fate of Austria may be determined. These Russian armies 
threaten in Buda-Pesth the gate of Austria and its capital. 

It is not, then, the mere fact that the Germans are fighting to 
relieve Buda-Pesth that puzzles us, but the great weight that is being 
put into the relieving force and the undisguised violence and skill 
with which the German attack is being delivered. There, and on the 
western front, it seems that the German Army, which Dittmar has 
admitted was but recently shaken to the core, is now showing a 
freshness and vigour that do not suggest an organisation on its last 
legs. On the western front the evidences are clearer than in Hungary; 
but on both fronts the apparent renascence tends to contradict the 
official estimates that were recently enjoying a thriving currency. 

Field-Marshal Montgomery’s appointment to the command of the 
whole of the forces north of the salient so swiftly after the blow by 
Rundstedt reinforces this impression. It is now quite evident that 
the position was as serious as many thought. Indeed it is difficult 
to resist the conclusion that Montgomery’s swift reaction to the blow 
against the First American Army was the factor that turned the 
scale. When he took “certain steps to ensure that if the Germans 
got to the Meuse they would certainly not get over the river” he 
made it almost impossible that the river should even be reached. 
What was it that endowed an army that was so recently staggering 
back in disorder with the fresh strength to place in peril the so much 
more powerful Allied armies? According to Montgomery it was the 
appeal of Rundstedt to make this last effort to secure victory. How 
many times has the German Army been told that victory lies just 
round the corner? Something completely new entered into the 
latest appeal ; and it was apparently the authoritative nature of the 
suggestion that a chance to achieve victory still existed. When a man 
who commands the confidence of the German Army so thoroughly 
as Rundstedt made that appeal the response was not lacking. 

This compact select force, moreover, had been concentrated by 
withdrawing its elements carefully from the battle-front and then 
putting them through an intensive course of training. They had been 
told before that the position was critical; when, some time later, 
they heard that it was little worse and that they still had a chance, 
they went into battle with something better perhaps than the old 
determination. For as a prisoner aptly said, “ wasn’t it to be expected 
they would fight like tigers in defence of their own territory? ” 

If we can trust this analysis we can grasp the meaning of opera- 
tions that seem otherwise inexplicable. Montgomery has attacked 
the northern flank of the salient with such force that his troops now 
hold some ten miles of the Laroche-St. Vith road. The Germans 
are, therefore, committed to a fierce struggle for the last supply route 
in the salient. Twenty miles of it, from Houffalize to Laroche, are 
under shell fire, and Houffalize could be blocked completely by air- 
attack. How has Rundstedt reacted to this threat to his hold upon 
the salient? It is stated with some authority that there is no sign 
of any general withdrawal. On the contrary the Germans are 
reported to be attacking on each side of Bastogne and particularly in 
the neighbourhood of St. Hubert. This would be explicable if they 
intended to break out, as I suggested last week, towards the south, 
turn the Bastogne position and resume the march to the Meuse. As 
a purely defensive measure it seems misplaced, since it does not 


promise immediately to relieve the Houffalize stretch of the last maia 
road through the salient. 

The attack against the Seventh Army, also, seems no longer to be 
explained as a mere diversion. The angle of the Siegfried line east 
of Bitche is definitely threatened by the movements north-east from 
the bridgehead across the Rhine north of Strasbourg. The attempt 
to advance from Colmar is said to be under control; but north af 
Strasbourg the Germans seem to be striking at more important 
objectives. This movement may be explained if we accept the 
suggestion that Rundstedt has not abandoned the chance of securing 
victory in the west. For, on this assumption, he would be attempting 
to set the whole of the right flank of Patton’s army and the left and 
centre of Patch’s in motion. In fine, he might be aiming at a 

‘loosening of the southern flank of the salient and the whole of the 
adjacent sectors. General Bradley’s reading of the situation throws 
little light on it; and it is difficult to see why it was left to him 
to anneunce that the extension of Montgomery’s command is purely 


temporary. Neither is it reasonable to insist that the area of 
Rundstedt’s counter-offensive presented no threat to strategic 
objectives. 


Montgomery’s assumption, however, may serve to explain the 
desperate throw at Buda-Pesth. The Germans, of course, made a 
violent counter-attack against encircled Stalingrad ; and they failed. 
In repeating the attempt south of the Danube they are using a 
select combat-group and striking with the utmost determination. 
But, unless there is some hope of victory still left in Gérmany, it 
is hard to justify such an attack ultimately. If the Allied command 
are not quite out of their reckoning these troops must have been 
drawn from Central Poland, or must at least have gravely depleted 
the reserves for use against a Russian renewal of the Polish campaign. 
The Russian attack on Buda-Pesth is certainly drawing away the 
strength from the other bastions of Silesia. Very shortly the ground 
will have hardened sufficiently to enable the command to resume 
their attack across the,upper Vistula. They have been steadily puc- 
suing their policy of hitting at the sectors which are most distant 
from each other ; and it cannot be doubted that the inevitable weak- 
ening on the upper Vistula front has taken place. If only the 
defending troops have been withdrawn and replaced by younger 
and older and less trained units the effect of the diversion will be 
obtained. . 

At the end of this analysis, then, we gather the impression that 
Rundstedt in the west and the Germans in the east may be pro- 
viding an opportunity for the final riposte. When it will come it 
is more difficult than ever to guess. At least it can now be recognised 
that the foreground provides no easy course for the Allies. There 
is little point in taking “calculated risks” that are only prevented 
from developing into disasters by desperate measures. Nor is it any 
more encouraging to be informed that the Germans with half our 
numbers can achieve what we cannot. A very stern battle lies before 
us; and we have to reckon with the new desperation shown by 
the enemy on several sectors. What we can accept from General 
Bradley is the assurance that the Germans have gained nothing of 
any moment and have paid a heavy price for the approach to strategic 
objectives. That is certain; for the real heroes of this battle have 
been a number of American units to whom Montgomery justly paid 
homage, and some British troops who, having already shown the 
Germans their mettle, were brought back to recall the fact. 

This drain from the weaker side may, in the end, provide the 
Allies with the opportunity they so much desire. The counter- 
offensive may turn out to be only a sortie from the elaborate 
defensive positions that provided effective shelter. Even if it be 
established that the improvised defences have shawn a better profit 
than the rigid and deep belts this may still be true. This counter- 
offensive has taught the Allied command a very sharp lesson. It 
has emphasised the elementary principle that careful selection of the 
objective and then concentration against it are the high-road to 
success. It has written down the value of mere numbers and 
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material. It has suggested that there are certain calculated risks 
that provide the raw material of decisions. But, from the tone of 
Montgomery, we can gather that the calibre of Rundstedt is at length 
being appreciated at its just value ; and if that appreciation spreads 
to the whole of the command there will be less likelihood of any 
repetition of the break-through which so nearly threw out of gear 
the whole Allied position. At the present moment there are still 
preblems awaiting solution at several points of Patch’s front. The 
“ writing-off ” of Rundstedt’s last throw for victory has still to be 
accomplished. But at least he has thoroughly awakened the Allied 
command, which failed to react with sufficient speed to the German 
recovery. If Rundstedt had accomplished very much more that 
might have been ignored ; as it is the long-term result may be very 
unwelcome to him. 


FACTS ABOUT U.N.R.R.A. 


By TORRINGTON GORDON 


T is early yet to engage in any subsiantial appraisal of U.N.R.R.A. 

This must await its fuller employment on the tasks assigned to it. 
Until then all that can be usefully attempted is to offer such con- 
structive criticism as may help forward its preparations. Doubts have 
been expressed about its immediate range of activities, often with 
the implication that Governments or the military authorities have 
sidetracked it, or withheld co-operation. It is obvious that the 
Governments and the military have the power to nullify its efforts, 
and the Director-General has repeatedly emphasised the vital neces- 
sity of their support if the work of relief is to be successfully accom- 
plished. It is rarely that those not actually engaged in an under- 
taking are in a position to judge whether all is going well in such 
respects, but there is no reason to suppose that there has been iny 
unwillingness to co-operate, and it seems fairly clear that, on the 
contrary, co-operation has steadily developed and improved. 

Much of the anxiety that has found expression from time to time 
is due to misunderstanding. It was widely but erroneously assumed 
that U.N.R.R.A.’s function was to follow immediately on the track 
of the military with ample supplies and services for each bit of 
territory as liberated. The answer that this early relief is, and 
always has been, a military responsibility an@ a necessity, and not 
an U.N.R.R.A. responsibility, begets a tendency to suppose that there 
has been a diminution in U.N.R.R.A.’s authority and status. But 
this is not so. The further fact that the Western European powers 
have estimated that, after limited assistance from military stores, 
they have enough foreign exchange to buy their. own supplies, is 
taken as additional evidence of U.N.R.R.A.’s dwindling place in the 
scheme of things. This deduction scarcely bears examination. 
Nevertheless, there has been some disillusionment, which has given 
rise to suggestions that some Governments are playing politics with 
relief, that the military are unco-operative, or that industry, especially 
in America, is seeking to limit rehabilitation in the hope of making 
profits out of reconstruction. It is indeed important to be on the watch 
for any tendencies of this kind, but there is no evidence to justify 
such suspicions. In so far as these considerations arise at all, they 
relate mainly to the original conception of U.N.R.R.A.’s functions. 
This is particularly the case in the matter of the military period. 
Everything was based on the supreme object of winning the war. 
Military requirements were tc have absolute priority in supplies and 
services, not only for military operations, but also for immediate 
relief needs during the military period. Civilian needs must be 
balanced against military needs in supplies as in transport. The Civil 
Affairs Branch of Allied Headquarters was established to cater for 
the populations of liberated territories—this as a military interest— 
and not until the military hand over the territory to the Civil adminis- 
tration can U.N.R.R.A., in agreement with the Civil authority, act on 
its own account. In France and Belgium, responsibility is being 
transferred from the military to the national Governments, and the 
same will happen in other countries, including the Netherlands and 
Norway. Now these Western European powers, as we!l as Norway, 
expect to be able to pay for their own supplies, and to none of them, 
therefore, is U.N.R.R.A. engaged to provide relief goods. This is, 
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in every respect, a fortunate circumstance, and allows U.N.R.R.A.’s 
resources to be devoted to the other large areas of Europe and the 
Far East that are less able to take care of themselves. The Western 
European powers are asking no one for free supplies and they have 
been in the market for soine time for various commodities. Their 
main problem is to get an allocation of shipping for the goods they 
buy, a problem which governs all operations to-day, whether those 
of the military, of U.N.R.R.A., or of individual States. What the 
Western powers do ask of U.N.R.R.A. is assistance in the repatria- 
tion of Displaced Persons, and in medical and welfare problems. 
Apart from that, U.N.R.R.A.’s only iesponsibility in relation io 
supplies for these powers—and it is an important one—is to ensure 
equitable distribution, especially of goods that are scarce, between 
those who can pay and those who cannot pay. Every national re- 
quest te the inter-governmental allocating authorities for post-war 
relief goods is subject to U.N.R.R.A.’s analysis, upon which it advises 
the allocating authorities. This necessitates a close and constant 
knowledge of conditions and requirements throughout Europe, so 
that a fair overall balance may be obtained. 

There is a somewhat different situation in the Balkans. The initial 
military responsibility for relief is the same as in Western Europe, 
but the military have asked U.N.R.R.A. to assume or share that 
responsibility as their agent, and U.N,R.R.A. has agreed to do so. 
It sent a substantial number of officers to Greece ; one was killed 
and several were wounded in the course of their duties. Other per- 
sonnel are ready to go to Yugoslavia and Albania when the road is 
clear. Another difference is that these Balkan countries do noi 
possess adequate resources to buy what they need when the military 
period ends, and they look to U.N.R.R.A. to provide eventual aid. 
Over Yugoslavia there has been considerable publ’c misunder- 
standing. What is happening is that there are two series of negotia- 
tions—one between the Yugoslav Government and the Allied military 
authorities on conditions of relief operations during the period of 
military responsibility (U.N.R.R.A. acting as agent of the military), 
and the other between Yugoslavia and U.N.R.R.A. on the relief pro- 
gramme in the post-military period. A large measure of agreement 
has been reached between U.N.R.R.A. and the representatives ot 
both the Yugoslav Government and Marshal Tito, and meanwhile 
U.N.R.R.A. is taking care of about 50,000 Yugoslav and Greek 
refugees in camps in the Middle East. 

In Central and Eastern Europe there is a further variation of 
circumstances. Here no provisions were made for a period of mili- 
tacy responsibility for civilian relief, although by the nature of things, 
military necessity remains paramount. Like the Balkans, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia have not the external resources to finance their 
needs, and they have asked for full U.N.R.R.A. assistance. 
U.N.R.R.A.’s programme for the benefit of those countries (incident- 
ally both the Polish Government in London and the Lublin Com- 
mittee want U.N.R.R.A. to operate in Poland) is one of special 
urgency, because it must provide for the period immediately after 
liberation. It is, in fact, setting about this task. It has emergency 
supplies at hand, some have already gone to Czechoslovakia, and 
missions are ready to leave as soon as Russia provides visas and other 
recessary facilities. 

The distribution of responsibility between the military, the self- 
financing countries, and U.N.R.R.A., therefore, largely explains the 
reason for the immediate apparent lack of U.N.R.R.A. supply move- 
ments, but this does not mean a diminution of the importance of 
the work which U.N.R.R.A. will eventually have to do. The real 
test lies ahead. U.N.R.R.A. will be ultimately judged by its action 
in the field, and this, so far, has hardly begun. It is busily engaged 
in preparations, and its present range of activities is “ according to 
plan.” It has fixed standards of relief (that is to say it has agreed 
with the Governments on the number of calories to which the food 
of each individual should be raised, on clothing and footwear levels, 
on medical supplies, on principles and priorities for industrial and 
agricultural rehabilitation, etc.); it has received from various Govern- 
ments statements of their needs in accordance with those standards ; 
it is negotiating with the Governments about the suppl‘es required 
to bring conditions up to the levels fixed ; it has presented numerous 
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requests to the inter-governmental allocating authorities for supplies, 
and, so far as practicable, it has set in motion the production of 
goods against the time when it will be called upon to supply them. 
Over a wide range of commodities allocations have been made to 
U.N.R.R.A., and the number increases daily, but actual stock-piles 
are not large. The warring Governments, which are the main sup- 
pliers, do not in general permit scarce resources to be held out of cur- 
rent use. The greater proportion of relief supplies must come out of 
the stream of current production when the reduction in military 
operations permits. There should then be available shipping and 
supplies reasonably adequate to meet urgent needs within the compass 
of U.N.R.R.A.’s financial resources. They will never be generously 
adequate while war continues. 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


By GEORGE SEAVER P 

CHWEITZER is probably the most variously gifted genius that 
s our age has produced, as well as its most prophetic thinker. 
Born on January 14th, 1875, he has now attained his seventieth year, 
and the fact is worthy of commemoration. A native of Giinsbach 
in Alsace, the eldest son of a Lutheran pastor, educated at Strasbourg 
University and subsequently pursuing his studies at the Universities 
of Paris and Berlin, he is the product of Franco-German culture, 
but by every instinct of temperament and in every direction of out- 
look he is cosmopolitan. A Doctor of Philosophy at the age of 24, 
of Theology at 26, of Music at 31, he then set himself in fulfilment 
of a long-cherished inner resolve to study medicine, in which sub- 
ject he qualified with a fourth Doctorate at the age of 35. Such a 
combination of academic attainments would in themselves be enough 
to mark their possessor as an unusual phenomenon ; but his practical 
abilities and manual skill have kept pace with them. He is a master 
of the science and craft of &rgan-building, and was the architect 
and part-builder of the hospital which he founded and organised 
at Lambaréné in West Africa, as well as of the guest-house in his 
native Giinsbach, which he designed mainly as a rendezvous for 
his many friends. Besides these things, he is a more than amateur 
agriculturalist. Yet it is in none of these things that his real signifi- 
cance lies, for they are but the medns to his true life’s work, which 
is consecrated to the service of God and his fellow-men. 

To come first to his academic works. His treatise on the religious 
philosephy of Kant (the only one of his works, unfortunately, as 
yet not translated into English) was a notable achievement, in that 
it clarified certain obscurities in The Critique of Pure Reason 
by demonstrating that sections of an earlier religio-philosophical 
work were embedded in- that metaphysical treatise and left there 
unrevised and without explanation. It is long since the publication 
of his Quest of the Historical Jesus fluttered the theological dove- 
cotes in England, by contending that our Lord’s consciousness of His 
Messiahship was dominated, and the course of His ministry deter- 
mined, by the prospect of an imminent cosmic catastrophe con- 
ceived of as prelude to the end of the world. This was followed 
several years later by The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle, an even 
more powerful and original work, but which somewhat strangely 
provoked less general comment. It is an interpretation of the 
apostle’s religious thought on the lines of the same hypothesis of 
eschatological expectation with which Schweitzer finds the New 
Testament (except the Johannine literature) dominated. This 
biblical scholar next startled the world of music by his publication 
of a treatise in two large condensed volumes, distinguished as is all 
his work by its literary excellence, upon Fohn Sebastian Bach. In 
this (against the accepted view) he presented the great composer 
not as a mere geometrician of music, not as the creator of “ pure 
lines of sound” only, but as the supreme “pictorial artist” in 
music. 

He was now Principal of the Theological Faculty at Strasbourg, 
a pastor in the city, and a scholar—as well as an organist—of inter-’ 
national reputation. It seemed that there was no academic dis- 
tinction beyond his reach. It was at this point that to the dismay 
of his friends, and prompted by what seemed to them the impulse 
of misguided sentiment, he determ’ned to abandon further prospects 
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of a brilliant career and to qualify as a medical missionary to the 
primitive negroes of Equatorial West Africa. But the decision thus 
reached was long-considered and deliberate. He had formed it at 
the age of twenty-one, when he decided that he would be justified 
in devoting the years of his life up to thirty to the cultivation ot 
science and art, but thereafter must devote himself to the welfare 
of suffering humanity. He saw himself, the heir of all the ages of 
culture and civilization, as Dives ; he saw the negro, the victim of 
the white man’s exploitation and oppression, as Lazarus. He spent 
the next six years as a medical student in the University which he 
had adorned by his learning as a Professor.- By dint of almost 
superhuman concentration he took the degree of Doctor in Medicine 
and Surgery, and then offered his services as a volunteer medical- 
missionary in the Gabon Province of French Equatorial Africa. His 
offer was at first declined on the ground of his heterodoxy as a 
theologian ; but-on his voluntary promise to refrain from preaching, 
and assurance that his main desire was to heal the sick, it was 
gratefully accepted. But soon after his arrival at Lambaréné in 
1913, the ban on preaching was removed, on the unanimous appeal 
of his fellow-missionaries, 

He went out, however, entirely as a free-lance, and on his own 
recognizances. His agreement with the Paris Missionary Society 
was that he should be allowed the use of one of their houses on 
the mission station and a site on which to build his hospital, in 
return for which Schweitzer undertook to defray all the expenses 
in founding, equipping, and maintaining it, as well as his own. In 
order to fulfil his part of the bargain he has ever since then devoted 
his “ furloughs ” to raising funds for his hospital by means of lecture- 
tours and organ-recitals in the capitals and other cultural centres 
of Europe, and from the profits of his books. 

On the Edge of the Primeval Forest is a simple homely narrative, 
lightened by humour and softened by pathos, telling of the building 
of the first hospital, the fight against leprosy and sleeping-sickness 
and other tropical diseases, and of many difficulties encountered 
and overcome,—all unconsciously reflective of the writer’s robust 
personality and marvellously Christ-like character. Even more 
inspiring was its sequel More from the Primeval Forest, which tells 
of his fight with a scourge of dysentery and a famine, and of the 
building of the second hospital under almost inconceivable condi- 
tions of hardship and in the face of almost insuperable obstacles. 
But so modest and matter-of-fact is the telling that one must read 
between the lines. The third book from the scene of his labours at 
Lambaréné, From My African Note-Book, is an informative and 
often very amusing series of sketches of tribal custom, fetish, and 
taboo. , 

But all this while his mind had been busy, and increasingly so, 
with other thoughts of world-wide moment that had disturbed it 
since his student days. Even then he had sensed, below the confident 
slogan of “the march of progress” the undercurrent of a deep 
“spiritual and intellectual fatigue” in his generation which gave 
the lie to this facile optimism ; even then he had foreseen the shadow 
of impending catastrophe. When the first world-war was over, 
and he returned to Europe to recuperate his strength after five years 
of all too strenuous exertions in the jungle-swamps, he predicted 
that our civilization was in ruins and that “the next land-slide will 
probably carry it away.” He saw Governments pursuing, and their 
peoples condoning, courses of action, both social and political, which 
were fundamentally inhumane; everywhere the sacredness aad 
freedom of human personality was being violated. He saw other 
nations, such as our own, drifting irresponsibly into chaos. Hence 
he began his Philosophy of Civilization with an _ introductory 
volume entitled The Decay and Restoration of Civilization, which 
was quickly followed by a work of much greater magnitude and 
importance. This was Civilization and Ethics, which is*a brilliaat 
survey of the history of European ethical thought, and concludes 
with a development of his own constructive philosophy of Reverence 
for Life. Two further volumes, written during the intervals of his 
labours at Lambaréné, remain to be completed. But this by no 
means marks the term of his contributions to philosophic thought. 
His Indian Thought and its Development is a notable addition to 
the comparative study of religious philosophy in Asia; and the 
fact that he has as yet undertaken no similar survey of the thought 
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of China (which he ranks higher than Indian) is due to his never 
yet having found time for it. 

For the past eight years without respite or remission he has 
carried on his work at Lambaréné, working at his hospital all day 
and revising the final draft of his, Philosophy of Civilization by 
night. It is remarkable that a man of his age should be able 
to support so strenuous an activity in such a climate without the 
customary break in Europe which he would have enjoyed five 
years ago but for the war. 


THE MOLES ~ 
By SIR STEPHEN TALLENTS 

HE moles, two winters ago, were playing havoc with our 

meadows. It was time, I thought, to master their invasion. A 
litle research convinced me that they did more harm than good. 
Their best advocates, supported by the bills-of-fare of a hundred 
Welsh moles, claimed only that their sharp teeth devoured harmful 
larvae such as leather-jackets. Their staple diet was earthworms ; 
and it was suggested that too large a mole population might dis- 
courage the good work done by worms. . I could find no English 
worm census ; but the discovery of an observant American that an 
acre of good Texas soil contained 2} million earthworms, with 70,000 
miles of ventilating and irrigation channels constructed by. them, 
seemed to show that worms could be spared without detriment to 
the land. The main indictment against the moles was that their 
burrowings disturbed the roots of crops and that their hillocks pro- 
vided attractive seed-beds for alien weeds. They might even damage 
the knives of cutters, and they were ripe for development as homes 
for ants. This last charge determined my verdict. The blade of my 
acythe, as I had patiently mowed the hay on a tennis court that 
summer, had kept slicing into ant heaps; and I had had to stop 
after every such encounter to whet my biade afresh. The moles, I 
determined, must go. 

In the holidays of my boyhood I had learned, with the help of a 
gamekeeper, to trap and to skin moles ; and I had thus accumulated 
as many pelts as made a muff for my sister. I decided to refresh 
my forgotten skill. I took counsel with a retired mole-catcher in 
our village. Moles, I learned from him, patrol their tunnels every 
four hours. Loose stones must be carefully removed from the 
burrow before the trap is set, and then it must be so covered as to 
ket no twinkle of daylight enter. (I fancy myself that it is the draught 
and not the daylight that moles dislike; they are said to hate the 
cold.) Moles were fierce and cannibal. If two moles met in a 
tunnel, they fought to the death. (I remembered a strange incident 
of two moles being caught head-on in a trap.) My counselior had 
once on our own ground caught fifteen moles in a single run leading 
to the water. Once he had trapped a giant mole, twice the size of 
its fellows. He had seen white moles in his time and had captured 
@ grey one which, with his giant, he had presented to the County 
Museum. I was later to learn that moles of many colours are to be 
found—red, white and orange, biscuit and grey, olive and piebald. 
In that hidden underground life strange colours are no handicap. I 
consulted, too, another neighbour—a famous taxidermist in his day 
and the first Englishman to skin an okapi. He demonstrated for 
me on the corpse of a four-ounce mole the arts which he had 
practised on lions and tigers. 

Thus equipped, I set myself in spare moments to trap and skin 
our invaders. I went about the fields with a pointed stick, a trowel 
and half-a-dozen traps—finding the runs with the stick, opening 
them up with the trowel, setting my traps and covering them care- 
fully. And, as I went, I reflected on these strangers who shared 
the ground beneath my feet but of whose manner of living I knew 
nothing. Here,.it seemed, was a parable of the two Englands. I 
became curious about my mysterious neighbours, and sought sign- 
posts for their study from the admirable Oxford Bureau of Animal 
Population. 

Aristotle had evidently skinned moles. He noticed the passages 
which lead out to their now functionless eVes. He observed, too. 
that moles were plentiful in Orchomenos but not to be found in 
near-by Lebadia. A mole transported to Lebadia from Orchomenos 
would refuse to burrow there. But after Aristotle’s day darkness 
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seemed to descend on the subject till Henri Le Court, ousted by 
the French Revolution from his life in palaces, withdrew to the 
country and devoted himself to the study of moles with such effect 
that he once caught 600 of them in five months. He was seemingly 
the first to remark, what an English naturalist was later to confirm, 
that gentlemen moles make straight runs with logical side-roads, 
whereas lady moles burrow without a plan in many directions. He 
distinguished from their workaday runs—and, like a good French- 
man christened “traces d’amour”—the long shallow tracks which 
moles make in search of their brides or, as some think, merely in 
search of new pastures. All these several types of run, as well as 
the fortresses which moles build for their homes and shooting boxes, 
I found in our own fields. 

The English mole, I discovered—talpa europaea—is a cousin of 
the hedgehog and the shrew. All the way from England to the 
Pacific coast of Siberia he is to be found burrowing for his living— 
but not in Ireland. (There is an old tradition that no mole can 
live where Irish earth has been scattered.) In Africa he gives place 
to the golden mole; in America to five other breeds. But their 
pelts, the Department of Agriculture wistfully notes, are neglected— 
to the advantage of the English molecatcher, for American furriers 
have bought millions of our skins. American moles, like their 
European rivals, are among the hungriest and most industrious of 
animals. One Townsend mole is recorded to have made in 77 days 
302 mounds in a quarter-acre field. 

This search for knowledge led me far. I came on some admirable 
first-hand observations by Mr. Lionel Adams, enshrined in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. I 
enjoyed an incredible tale of the mole’s sanitary forethought, which 
an old molecatcher persuaded the Rev. James Grierson, of Cockpen, 
to believe. I was guided to a couple of abstruse papers in the pro- 
ceedings of the Zoological Society, bringing out startling features 
in.a married life which yields a singly, litter, generally of three or 
four young, in the early summer of each year. I was reminded of 
the mole’s place in history as “the little gentlemen in the velvet 
jacket.” I followed him into English poetry—to Spenser and Shake- 
speare and George Herbert. Even in gastronomy he has his niche. 
Mr. Adams found unweaned moles, when boiled, “ excellent, much 
like rabbit, the flesh being white,and very tender.” But Dr. Buck- 
land, the Oxford scholar who claimed to have eaten his way through 
the animal creation, remarked that the mole was the nastiest of all 
animals to eat—save only, he added on reflection, the bluebottle. 
Yet I am left with the conviction that there is much for a field 
naturalist still to discover about moles, especially about the extent 
to which they share their runs at different seasons. 

When I had skinned some 100 moles and air-dried their pelts, I 
had my skins dressed. Some were given over to home products, 
such as a pair of minute gloves for a granddaughter. The rest I 
entrusted to a lady furrier to make a gift for the elder daughter of 
the house. My furrier wanted to get them dyed. Not a moleskin 
nowadays, she assured me, could be bought undyed in the City of 
London. I refused my consent. The trade was welcome to dye 
its rabbit skins and call them coney. Let them not reduce to a dull 
flat grey—or to the “black” in which the author of “The Wind 
in the Willows” clothes his Mr. Mole—the soft gleaming fur of 
L was glad that I had resisted when the fruits of her 
skilful piecing and sewing reached me. She was pleased with them 
herself and urged me to persevere with a “ fingertip ” coat to match. 
That would need, she said, 300 skins. I could probably find, I 
told her, the 1,800 or so spare minutes which the skinning of that 
number would require but not the time needed to trap so many. 
Perhaps, I imagined, some landed stranger, meeting my daughter in 
her new furs, would offer her moles, trapped between October and 
April, by the dozen—moles that he would otherwise throw away. 
But that is in the future. Enough for the moment to imagine this 
girl of ours, doffing her nurse’s headdress and strings to take the 
March winds in her gay new moleskin cap and stole, with the 


my moles. 


“winter light in singular beauty flickering and playing and dancing 


upon them. 








ai 
[We regret that owing to illness Mr. Vernon Bartlett has had to 
postpone his article announced for this week.]} 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


by HAROLD NICOLSON 


WAS reading this week a long poem about gardens in which a 
passage occurred upon the theme of what might be called 
“beauty recollected in tranquillity”; upon the interesting problem, 
that is, whether the human mind acts as a filter and retains only 
those memories, and especially those sensations, which are unsullied 
by discomfort or neglect. The idea was well expressed : — 
“ Homesick we are, and always, for another 
And different world. 
And so the traveller 

Down the long avenue of memory 

Sees in perfection that was never theirs 

Gardens he knew, and takes his steps of thought 

Down paths that, half-imagined and half-real, 

Are wholly lovely with a loveliness 

Suffering neither fault, neglect, nor flaw... . 
Such is not the view which any gardener, especially in wartime, takes 
of his own garden paths. If they be of gravel, he is all too conscious 
of the layer of moss which has overspread them ; if they be of brick, 
he sighs to notice how many of the bricks have been chipped by 
frost or disintegrated under the passing load of barrows ; if they be 
of stone, he winces away from the contemplation of the celandine 
which, even in mid-January, sticks its pert leaf along the cracks ; 
and if they be of grass he is saddened by the sight of mudded foot- 
prints among the thistles and the plantains. Nor can any gardener, 
especially those who have designed and laid out their own gardens, 
be unaware of the faults and flaws which, so irretrievably, they have 
committed in the past. Few are the amateur gardeners who have 
had the sense or patience or humility to follow the advice of experts 
and to design paths of sufficient width or to plant their yews, their 
roses and their lilac sufficiently far apart. The years succeed each 
other, and the garden, which in its third year seemed the perfection 
of symmetry, becomes in its seventh year a tangled wilderness in 
which the moss roses hunch and bunch themselves above the brown 
and scrannel box. And at the thought of neglect a fog of war- 


weariness descends like a Scotch mist upon the land. 
* * * * 


” 


Inevitably at such a time the mind of man turns away from she 
actual January garden of 1945 and indulges in recollections,: which 
are in fact day-dreams, of these other gardens which, in the days 
when travel was a privilege rather than an ordeal, appear to ihe 
memory to have been trimmed with ideal perfection and to bask 
for ever under cloudless skies. At such moments he hears the water 
tinkle in the terraced garden of the Generalife and recalls the dark 
rounded pools under the ilex of the Villa d’Este, those caverns of 
cool sound opening suddenly upon the glare and glitter of the 
Campagna and the distant view of Rome. More intimately he may 
recall the smell of mignonette around some tattered statue of 
Velléda : — 

“Or he may see the great Escorial 

Barrack fanatical, and smell the box 

Hot in the August-sun. .. .” 
et toujours Podeur pénétrante des buis. But if he be a wise man 
he will dash these day-dreams from his mind, go round to the tool- 
shed for his rake and barrow, scrape the dead leaves of 1944 away 
from the young primroses and rejoice with singing heart in his own 
compost heap, drawing comfort from the fact that here (as so rarely 
in our ineffectual life) the useless is rendered valuable. Since 
happiness, as the sage remarked, is to be found, not in escape, but 
in activity. 

* * * 7 

This memory problem remains none the less. Is it a fact that 
our conscious memory invariably discards the unpleasant or the 
uninteresting, and that the agreeable is recollected in shapes and 
colours which are in fact selective or at least idealised? Is our 
memory, that is, eternally inscribed with the motto which the Vic- 
torians would so lavishly carve upon their sun-dials :—“ I only count 
the sunlit hours.” A distinction must be made, of course, between 
sensation and experience. In so far as the rough texture of practical 
experience is concerned, memory does not adopt this sisterly attitude, 
nor is it in the least anxious always to comfort.and assuage. Most 


elderly people, having had their average share of failure and success, 
would agree that such words of praise as they may have received in 
life recede into the mists of distance, whereas each word of justified 
abuse, each act of ineptitude on their part, remains close and vivid, 
as ever-present thorns which prick and sting. Few men in later 
age remember their triumphs: few men can ever forget their defeats. 
But in the realm of sensation, a different process seems to operate. 
We forget the bugs and exhaustion of Eastern voyages and remember 
only, as the flap of the tent is opened, the sight and sound of caravans 
moving to the faint echo of camel bells across the dawn. We forget the 
prick and tingle of sand-fly fever and recall only the gigantic shadows 
thrown at sunset across the sand. We forget the broken saddle-girth, 
the blistered feet, the aching ankle, and remember only the tulips 
among the cold hard rocks, the purple curtain of the Mediterranean 
as first seen from the Lebanon, the snout of a hippopotamus pro- 
truding, like a log of wood, from the very sources of the Nile. At 
such moments our memory does in fact stray and lead us along 
paths “ half-imagined and half-real.” 
* * * * 


A friend of mine,—a most gifted man, being both an artist and 
a musician,—once described to me a trick of memory which is both 
curious and instructive. He used, when a child, to spend every 
Christmas with his grandmother, who owned a large house in the 
north. In his night nursery, and in fact protecting his bed from 
draughts, there was one of those paper screens so dear to the early 
Victorians, upon which had been glued little coloured pictures or 
engravings cut out from the annuals and magazines of the time. 
He conceived a passion for this screen, which indeed appeared to 
him to depict in lovely form all that was most entrancing and 
adventurous in human life. Great tropical flowers, as he remembered 
it, were intertwined with every variety of coloured bird: orchids 
and golden pheasants, lotus lilies and birds of paradise, formed a 
continuous frame enclosing views of Italy and Switzerland, opening 
out upon wide landscapes of sea and mountain, of snowy peaks 
and little clustering bays. He was convinced that this screen had 
exercised a determinant effect upon the whole future trend of his 
tastes and predilections. His life, in fact, had been moulded by 
this early aesthetic experience ; he spent many years in Italy, he 
always retained a liking for exotic flowers, and he once kept a 
bird of paradise which squawked and flaunted in a glass aviary in 
his house in Chesham Place. After thirty years had passed an 
uncle died, and he inherited the great’ house in the north together 
with its contents. He gave instructions that the screen should be 
sent to him immediately. He opened the packing-case with some 
excitement and was enraged to discover that they had sent him 
the wrong screen. In place of the exotic marvels which he remem- 
bered, the screen which had been sent to him was almost entirely 
covered with hunting pictures or with cold portraits of the famous 
boxers and jockeys of the time. But as he examined it more closely, 
he observed that in one corner there was, in fact, a small view of 
the Bay of Naples enclosed in a little frame of crocuses and gentians ; 
and that in another corner was a large, but crudely coloured, portrait 
of a Moluccan duck. It was then that he realised that memory, 
perhaps fortunately, is a most selective instrument. 


* * * * 


It is a commhonplace, of course, that we remember only those 
things which interested us. We do not realise sufficiently that young 
people, so far from being formed by chance experience, select un- 
consciously those experiences by which they are formed. I spent 
hours, as a boy, in studying Old Testament history’; not one single 
word of what I learnt has remained in my mind; yet I can still 
recite those few poems that I was taught when I was twelve. It 
is sad to reflect upon the hours which we wasted in applying our- 
selves to subjects to which we were temperamenially ill-attuned. In 
these days of intelligence tests and child psychology such wastage 
may be avoided ; but the fact remains that human beings remember 
only what they like. 
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THE THEATRE 


‘The Critic.’* At the Arts Theatre——‘* See How They Run.” At 


the Comedy. 

THE producer whose role in the theatre during the last fifty years 
has stead ly grown in importance has been also frequently attacked 
as an unnecessary innovation and a nuisance ; but these attacks have 
not succeeded in doing away with him, for the simple reason that 
he has become indispensable, and if he were abolished in name his 
function would still have to be fulfilled by someone. Doubtless the 
inclination to inveigh against production as such becomes irresistible 
when we are suffering (as happens too frequently) from seeing a 
good play spoilt by unintelligent and tasteless production, but the 
fact that a bad producer can ruin even a masterpiece only shows 
how important his function is. 

Thest remarks are by way of prefacing a tribute to Judith Furse, 
who recently was responsible for an outstandingly fine production 
of Eugene O’Neill’s Anna Christie, which she has now capped with 
a production of The Critic of such general excellence that it should 
ensure a demand for her services from all discriminating manage- 
ments. Here is Sheridan’s brilliant satirical farce presented in 
nearly ideal perfection and with a praiseworthy economy of means. 
It is not only well cast but it is a fascinating spectacle, the scenes 
designed by Rolf Gérard being simple and delightful—the defeat 
of the Armada offering an example of how a sea-battle can be 
effectively and beautifully presented on the stage. This production 
also shows how the comic elements in a dramatic extravaganza can 
be artistically disciplined so that they give pleasure instead of 
irritation ; part of this success is due to the absolute certainty with 
which that gifted actor, Hugh Burden, grasps the supremely im- 
portant but, very difficult part of Mr. Puff. Mr. Puff could be a 
terrible bore and drag the play down to the level of the average 
commonplace and trivial farce, but Hugh Burden rises to all occasions 
with faultless intelligence and good taste and never plays down to 
the audience for a laugh. He remains Mr. Puff authentically 
throughout and is therefore vastly entertaining. He is well supported 


by Anne Burden (Mrs. Dangle), Cameron Hall (Mr. Dangle), 
Eric Messiter (Mr. Sneer) and Graveley Edwards (Sir Fretful 
Plag’ary). 


Much playing in farce is apt to ruin an actor’s abilities, and 
an example of the damage it does is to be seen in George Gee’s 
over-acting and his addressing himself direct to the public over the 
footlights in the new farce at the Comedy, See How They Run. 
Adm ttedly the first act is dull and Mr. Gee may well have thought 
it was his duty to enliven it with grins and grimaces ; but it is better 
to be dull at the author’s expense than at the expense of your own 
talent and profession. Luckily the play improves greatly in the 
second act and actually succeeds in becoming really funny in itself, 
and so Mr. Gee is relieved of further anxiety. The rest of the cast, 
including Beryl Mason,.who maintained a really admirable poise 
throughout which was most effective, had more faith in their author, 
and it must be granted that See How They Run, once the first act 
is over, is often good fun and at times extremely amusing, especially 
in the scenes dominated by Joan Sanderson’s Miss Pilling. 

JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


At the Odeon. 


WHEN representing, in enormous technicolored vistas, the Demo- 
cratic Party Convention of 1912 or Wilson's Declaration of War 
speech to the House of Representatives, Wilson has the spectacular 
courage of its convictions, but round the White House fireside the 
President and his family are impersonated with timidity and awe. 
The acting in the principal parts is wooden*and the dialogue often 
comically stilted. Though Wilson was an unanimated character, 
there is no reason to suppose that the members of his intimate circle 
were all fashioned from the same timber. The answer is no doubt 
thar Wilson had to be a Respectful Picture. Yet in spite of its 
curious inhumanity (the people of the world are somehow not a 
party to it), this is a worth-while job. For almost the first time that 
I can remember, enermously expensive settings do seem to justify 
their cost. Times Square on Election Night, a Princeton football 
game, such spectac'es set a new standard for the cinema in a film 
which struggles with its emotional inhibitions to strike a blow 
isolationism. It is true that history has been 


** Wilson.”’ 


against Amer can 
distorted, not by inaccuracy in individual episodes but by their selec- 
tion, and that Eur>pe and i ulgQpean statesmen scarcely figure at 
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all (Lloyd George appears as a silly little waxwork). Yet in America 
the fitm can do little but good. It places squarely on the shoulders 
of such figures as Senator Henry Cabot Lodge (excellently played 
by Sir Cedric Hardwicke) the responsib‘lity for fatally injuring. at 
birth the League of Nations on which depended the world’s hope 
of peace. And the moral for today is obvious. Ouis'de America 
the effect of the film may be to arouse suspicions about American 
post-war. participation in international peace-building, but balancing 
this will be a more realistic understanding of the American political 
machine. Wilson is not ihe great screen tragedy it might have been, 
but it is first-rate propaganda for the indivisibility of peace. The 
idea of using an almost unknown actor (Alexander Knox) in the name 
part was theoretically sound, but I found his performance unsubtle. 
EpGAR ANSTEY. 


The Sitwell Country: Paintings and 
At the Leicester Gallery. 
Paintings by Michael Ayrton. 


Drawings by John Piper. 
At the Redfern Gallery. 


Mr. Pirer’s exhibition consists mainly of paintings and drawings 
congnissioned by Sir Osbert Sitwell to illustrate his forthcoming 


autobiography. The patron is magnificently served, the great houses 
of Derbyshire suitably commemorated. . But that, for Mr. Piper 
and for us, is only the beginning. The pictures tell their story. The 


facts are faithfully represented: the cliff-like facade of Hardwick ; 
the ruined woodland bordering the lake of Renishaw ; golden terraces 
and crumbling Gothic temples. Yet never were paintings less 
“literary.” Renishaw Hall is, scrupulously, Renishaw Hall; but it 
also serves as a motive in the expression of an artist’s vision. 

It is a powerful vision, expressed with astonishing accuracy and 
sureness. Contemplating these representations of great houses in 
their various stages of splendour and decay, one is struck by a 
positively dynamic effect of impermanencé. This painter, one feels, 
has, through an extreme sensibility made articulate by extreme 
technical skill, managed to express the inexpressible, the transience 
-of human achievement and human life—not symbolically, by a 
simple statement of physical decay, but directly. This seems to be 
the outcome of an acute and unflagging consciousness of the organic 
unity of al! matter, and a still more extraordinary capacity for 
rendering this consciousness in terms of light and darkness. In 
“ Renishaw: Roman Amazon and Warrior,” spring two white marble 
statues on plinths of deep red brick flanking the entrance to a tall and 
overgrown avenue, with the sky showing narrowly between the 
parallel rows of trees. Matter is perfectly specialised into red brick, 
white marble, dark trees and overcast sky; and yet the plinth 
appears to grow from the nondescript earth, the marble Amazon is 
one with the bricks and mortar below and with the background 
foliage, the dun sky is the same stuff as the leaves of the, wees. 
The whole is caught in a moment of time; yet in this moment are 
implicit the past and the future, the origin and the end, when 
the most highly specialised matter will once more be resolved. In 
all paintings of the great houses this sense of growth and decay 
is favouringly present. In some (as in “ Badborough Hall ”) the artist 
seems to catch the very instant when vitality was highest. In others 
it is ebbing fast. Always the hero is the spirit of man, which outlasts 
even his most solid monuments. 


In contrast to Mr. Piper, Mr. Ayrton gives the impression of a 
man in search of a vision. This is a pity ; for while nothing could 
be less spontaneous than some of his larger symbolical paintings, 
such as “El Denichado” or “The Earthbound,” in a number of 
the smaller paintings is denoted a true and individual vision, which 
suggests that certainly Mr. Ayrton is a decorative artist of original 
imagination, considerable technical attainment, and a most satisfying 
understanding of colour and line. “Entrance to a Wood,” 
“ Cornfields,” “Roots,” &c., are entirely successful. One has to 
presume, however, that Mr. Ayrton is not satisfied with these, because 
in his larger and more ambitious efforts the decorative gives way to 
determined attempts at landscape, portraiture, or symbolism. And 
here, more often than not, the laboured subject is matched by a 
laboured technique ; and in the attempt to stylise a hillside or a 
woman’s head nature is first sacrificed to pattern, then pattern to 
nature. When Mr. Ayrton is true to his simpler vision, which is 
brilliantly receptive with colours and patterns and shapes, but 
unresponsive to people and things he shows greai promise and con- 
siderable attainment. Let us hope that he wil! cease searching for 


what he lacks and make what can be the very satisfying least of 
what he has. 


EpwarpD CRANKSHAW. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


THE POST-WAR SERVICES 


Sin,—The question of the post-war organisation of the Navy, Army and 
Air Force was recently (December 6th) the subject of a useful though 
necessarily tentative discussion in the House of Lords. The exact size 
of these forces cannot, of course, be settled until the war is over, but it 
seems clear that for a good many years to come it will be necessary to 
maintain them on a scale considerably larger than we kept after the last 
war. Their recruitment will present many problems, and it is none too 


soon to begin to examine them. 


All three Services will have to be based, as they have been in the past, 
upon a substantial nucleus of long-service men and of officers who make 
the Services their life profession. But the proportion of long-service 
personnel, whether commissioned or in the ranks, should not be too 
high. They are expensive in pension charges and they do not provide 
an effective reserve, and it is difficult to provide adequate avenues of 
promotion unless their numbers are carefully restricted. It is of interest 
that Lord Cork, who has had wide experience of command of sea-going 
ficets, has expressed the view that the Navy has carried too many long- 
service personnel. 

A large element of personnel is therefore needed who will enter a 
short or medium service not exceeding, say, five years on the active list 
and who go out young enough to provide an effective reserve. It seems 
likely that some form of compulsory service will be accepted as necessary, 
but there will be strong pressure to fix this at a short period, probably 
not. more than twelve months’ unbroken service. This will mean that 
the Services will lose large numbers of men before they have become 
fully trained ; and something more will be needed to maintain the peace- 
time Navy, Army and Air Force in numbers and quality adequate to our 
responsibilities as a Great Power. We want, that is to say, a considerable 
number of personnel who will enter for a period of service rather longer 
than the irreducible minimum of compulsory service. 

My suggestion is that this type of service should be fostered by the 
creation and systematic development of a connection between service 
in the Navy, Army and Air Force and employment in the great pro- 
fessions ,such as public administration and teaching. I believe firmly 
that this connection would be to the mutual advantage and well-being of 
both parties. For example, it could be arranged that a man who looks 
to make his permanent career in the Civil or in municipal service should 
at some time between the ages of 18 and 25 spend a period of at least 
two years in one or other of the three Services. Two years would be the 
minimum, but a man who showed powers of leadership should be encour- 
aged to serve up to four or five years and to do so on such terfhs that 
advancement in his permanent career would not be thereby prejudiced. 
I suggest the ages between 18 and 25, so that the period of service in the 
armed Forces can be varied to meet the needs of different types of 
education, and to allow the University-trained men to serve after com- 
pleting their academic courses. 

I am sure that a man whose main occupation in life is going to be 
office work can gain physically, morally and mentally by the contacy 
and experience which Service life under modern conditions can provide. 
I worked for many years with Civil Servants, and I am sure that many of 
them will agree with that view. About the teaching profession I know 
less, but it is common ground that it is desirable to raise its prestige as 
a calling and to provide more contact between the teaching profession 
and men in other walks of life. To take the public schools, I have often 
thought that their teaching staffy consist too predominantly of men who 
have gone from school to the University and then straight back to school 
as masters for the rest of their working lives. Is this not also true of 
other branches of the teaching profession? They do not have the oppor- 
tunity of mixing with the outside world and with men of other callings, 
except after the war years. 

I have referred in particular to the civil and local government services 
and to the teaching profession, but my proposals would apply also to 
other professions and to young men entering industry and business. 

These suggestions age put forward in the hope and belief that they will 
receive consideration uncoloured by out-of-date conceptions of the work 
and conditions of life of the fighting Services. As organised and equipped 
today, the Army, Navy and Air Force all afford full scope for the exercise 
of forms of knowledge which have their counterpart in almost every civil 
occupation—wireless, photography, engineering in many forms, modern 
languages, meteorology, navigation, pay and administration, &c.—Yours 
faithfully, TRENCHARD. 

Kingston House South, Ennismore Gardens, London, S.W.7. 
*N.B.—For the sake of brevity I have referred mainly to the intake of 
officers, but medium service should be developed to apply also to non- 
commissioned personnc] 
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THE EDITOR 


WHAT THE SOLDIER THINKS 


Str,—Readers who accept Mr. C. S. Lewis’s tasty soothing syrup will 
be in for a rude awakening. They had better take the harsh medicine of 
“ Captain, B.L.A.” and face the realities of the modern Serviceman’s 
outlook. Shakespeare knew and understood his contemporaries. Mr. 
Lewis obviously does not. I have been back with the R.A.F. for three 
years, in an operational command in close contact with aircrews, and it 
has been an eye-opener to me on the profound change in intellectual 
quality that has occurred between my generation and the present-day 
flying men. In my time flying itself required just about as much mental 
effort as riding a bicycle; the rudimentary bomb-sights of those days 
could be mastered by a child of ten; air-fighting was a matter of guts, 
marksmansh: and luck. 

Today, flymg a modern aircraft calls for a clear, cool, methodical and 
highly-trained mind; and the. various purposes for which the aircraft 
are flown—reconnaisance, bombing, interception and so forth—-make 
heavy demands on intelligence. Yet there are tens of thousands of men 
who have gone through exacting training courses and simply mopped 
up knowledge and instruction which we in our time never had to 
consider. This remarkable generation from the secondary schools is 
something entirely new in our national life. It has been taught to 
think, ssid now is being compelled to develop its mental capacities at 
high pressurc. Morever, it must never be forgotten that these young 
men grew up under the economic depression, If they were not them- 
selves actually turned out of school to go on the dole—and many were— 
they were surrounded through their most impressionable years by families 
and friends for whom, apparently, the community had no use. The iron 
has entered inte their soul. Can it be wondered that they have no 
faith in the competence or honesty of government? They contrast the 
frustrated and meaningless society of their boyhood with the purposeful 
organisation of totalitarian countries, which at any rete knew where they 
were going and set some value on their populations. I don’t suggest 
these men are Communists or Fascists ; but they will become so, un!ess 
those of us who still believe in free democracy show that the system 
is capable of giving meaning to life and a tolerable life to its citizens. To 
sentimentalise their deep discontent, as Mr. Lewis does, and pretend 
they are just rather lovable old grousers who don’t mean any harm 
would be a fatal misenderstanding.—Yours sincerely, Ex-Pitor. 


StrR,—Recent correspondents to this paper have suggested that retigion 
plays a smal! and insignificant part in the soldier’s life ; and that fighting 
in the front line makes little difference to his spiritual outlook. As an 
officer who has been two years in the same infantry company in North 
Africa and Italy, may I say that this is merely a superficial view. It is 
true that few soldiers take much interest in religious services or church 
parades. Compulsory parades are usually regarded as a bore, while the 
attendance at voluntary services is always remarkably small. Nor do 
the men like talking about religious matters either among themselves 
or to the padre. 

But in spite of this apparent lack of interest most soldiers have a deep- 
founded but unshakeable belief in God. This belief is a spiritual force 
which may remain latent during all the years of uneventful life. It is 
so deep-seated in the mind that it seldom affects the soldier’s conscious 
thought or emotion. Religious services rarely stir a man’s feelings or 
thoughts sufficiently to afvaken more than a fleeting response. And so 
one assumes religion means little to the army in general. 

What a chance the Church has here! But more is needed than the 
holding of services on Sundays. Britain still needs leaders who will 
fight and inspire in the battles against post-war evils—leaders with 
courage, men who will ‘reawaken the spiritual fires latent in even the 
least religious individual hearts. Between the two Great Wars, the 
nation’s soul was starved for want of any ideal. The average man had 
nothing to live for but his own personal ambitions. (That is why the 
Germans called us decadent.) Now we are fighting Germany and Japan 
to rid the world of their evil. When this is won, there still remains 
the battle to establish good in our own land. This will need the total 
conscription of all men and women. And who will be the leaders?— 
Yours, &c. INFANTRY OFFICER. 


’ 


S1r,—“ Another Captain” says the average soldier’s contempt for the 
B.B.C, and the newspapers cannot be questioned. It can. I question it 
very much after many close contacts with the troops, including a visit 
to fronts in Belgium and Germany. If, as “ Another Captain” says, the 
B.B.C. and the newspapers are shockingly unreliable and crazily over- 
optimistic, why is Field Marshal Montgomery so eager that his men, 
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even in the foxholes, shall get their newspapers? Why do soldiers write 
to their local papers the warmly appreciative letters they do? Why are 
correspondents and visiting editors given such a hospitable welcome from 
all ranks? 

I submit that “Another Captain” is only partly right and that it 
would be fairer to say this: Some soldiers distrust the whole of the 
Press. Some soldiers distrust all the Press except their own local paper 
or some other favourite paper. Most of them look on the Press as a friend 
to the Forces, but are sometimes annoyed to find a statement in print 
(possibly based on official information) which does not agree with their 
own experience. Thus I found a major angry because he had read in a 
newspaper that a forest he was fighting in was full of German dead. He 
felt that this, an over-statement concerning his part of the forest, gave 
an unnecessarily terrifying impression to people at home. On the other 
hand, I have known soldiers who thought the Press cables gave too 
much the impression of a picnic, and did not bring home the horrors 
of war. 

So the truth surely is (so far as one can compress it into a generalisation) 
that our millions in the armed Forces vary in their attitude to the Press 
as our millions of civilians do—Yours faithfully, W. L. ANDREWS. 

“ Yorkshire Post” Office, Leeds. 


P.M. AND O.M. 


S1r,—I read with interest the suggestion made by “ Janus” in your issue 
of December 29th that the Prime Minister should be given the Order 
of Merit, but at the same time I am not altogether in agreement with 
him. Mr. Lloyd George is at present the only political member of the 
Order, and I think that I am right in saying that since his promotion to 
this Order in 1919 it has never been given for political services. Moreover, 
doubt has been cast as to whether it was ever intended for political 
services, and after this long period it might well be left as a reward for 
other services. It is true that both the late Lord Haldane and the late Earl 
Balfour were members of it but they had other claims to such recognition. 
There is therefore something to be said for keeping it free from political 
considerations. The Prime Minister, as “ Janus” hints, has other claims 
to recognition both as a writer of some of the finest English prose and as 
a historian. It might be bestowed upon him for these services alone. His 
services during the War have been so pre-eminent that any reward of this 
nature seems wholly inadequate. 
B. B. F. Westcott. 

Christ Church Vicarage, Bewick Road, Gatesheag, 8. 

[“ Janus ” writes: It was for national, or international, certainly not for 
® political,” services that I thought, and think, the Prime Minister should 


have the O.M.] ° 
DENTAL ILL-HEALTH 


Sir,—The letter in your issue of December 29th appeared at a very 
timely moment with the recent announcement by the Minister of Food 
that bread is to be still whiter. The animals are to get the best part 
of the wheat and we poor humans the leavings, presumably under 
pressure from certain vested interests, for there has been no agitation 
by the public themselves. 

The announcement gives the impression that what is being done is 
something desirable—veiled propaganda to the effect that “ whiteness ” 
is genteel and to be sought after, while “wholeness” and a dark colour 
something coarse and to be escaped from, and only put up with as a 
war measure. The younger generation had got used to the browner 
war bread, to the great benefit of their health, so why start now to 
inculcate wrong ideas in their heads and force them into bad habits, 
for I fear that once “ white ” bread is the common bread sold everywhere 
they will take the line of least resistance and cheapness. 

I know the difficulty I had in 1941 before the brown loaf was intro- 
duced in getting brown bread at the hotels at which I had to stay, and 
€ven then it was often only “brown” in colour instead of “brown” in 
nutrition value and flavour. If the reasons given for introducing the 
wholemeal loaf in 1941 or 1942 were sound, surely they are still sound. 
Since 1943 the Government loaf has gradually become whiter and less 
flavoursome and I shudder to think what it will look and taste like in 
the near future. 

I submit that this doctoring of our bread comes very near to being an 
offence against the “Pure Food Act.” The Ministries of Health and 


Food should be running a campaign to popularise the advantages of 
wholemeal over white bread instead of which they appear to be doing 
all they can to facilitate a return to the bad old pre-war ways. White 
bread will always be available for the fastidious and for dyspeptics.—I 
remain, yours faithfully, 

8 Clanricarde Gardens, Bayswater, W.2. 


A. N. SKINNER. 
Lieut.-Colonel. 
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S1r,—The letter on “Dental Ill-Health” by your correspondent John 
Porter in your issue of December 29th reminded me of a conversation 
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with a German army officer some 30 odd years ago. I had seen soldiers 
carrying loaves of very dark bread, and asked an officer whom I met 
later, could he tell me what kind of flour was used for the army bread. 
He answered, a medium ground whole meal rye flour, and added, “we 
in the army find that the recruits with the finest physique and soundest 
teeth come from the country districts where whole meal rye bread is 
the rule in their diet, where a couple of white rolls for Sunday breakfast 
is an almost effeminate luxury. The most defective teeth come from 
the districts near the French border where the people eat emasculated 
white bread.” 

There used to be a large-scale bakery in Colmar in Alsace which 
produced a most delicious loaf made from wheat or rye. The grain 
was thoroughly cleansed, softened in water, sprouted, well crushed or 
mashed, any water that had been poured off added, aerated with air, 
no yeast, and baked in a very moderate heat for about twelve hours. 
J.P. should be able to get a whole wheat loaf made from Allinson or 
Artox flour which the respective millers claim to be stone ground.-— 

E. 


Yours faithfully, ‘ oO. 
NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE SCHEME 


Sir,—In The Spectator for December 15th “Janus” states “there is no 
evidence that the patients as a whole, meaning the voters of the country, 
are in the least opposed to the National Health Service.” 

What proportion of these patients have any but the vaguest idea of 
what this scheme involves? I have discussed the subject with many 
people belonging to what we still term the “middle class,” and about 
80 per cent. express strong distaste for the idea of attending a health 
centre. There may be greater efficiency, with the help of the attendant 
nurses and secretaries and keeping of case records; but much of the 
confidential relationship between doctor and patient will inevitably be 
lost. I think most general practitioners will admit that this personal 
factor plays a considerable part in treatment. 

As a doctor, I believe I should have a more secure and easier life 
working under a State Medical Service, but I skould dislike to be a 
patient under it, and it is thirking as a patient that I (and I believe 
many doctors) oppose the scheme. “ M.D.” 


B.B.C. NEWS AND COMMENT 


Sir,—“ Janus’” censure of the B.B.C.’s adulteration of their “News” 
with their political “ Views ” is both timely and well merited. This flagrant 
abuse of the Corporation’s monopoly, however, is not confined to their 
advertised programmes, which are heard mainly by those able to assess 
at their true worth their responsibility, bias and self-adulation which 
permeate so large a part of the broadcast output. Greater potential harm 
is afforded by the foreign broadcasts to listeners who may be excused for 
mistaking the B.B.C. for that “ Voice of Britain ” which it so bombastically 
and unwarrantably proclaims itself. In these ghastly productions speakers 
are, with regular frequency, “introduced ” to the microphone under their 
political label—in the singular—for only one “colour” is admitted. 

, Though the Ministry of Information rightly has no control (beyond 
censorship in wartime) of the Home Service, it is generally understood 
that it does control—and to that extent inspires—the European broad- 
casts to foreigners, who may not yet have acquired that “contempt for 
the B.B.C.” ascribed in your correspondence columns to “ their shocking 
unreliability and crazy over-optimism ”"—to which I would venture to 
add a third reason: their exclusively “ left-ist” influences which they are 
at such pains to “put over,” even to the extent of interference in the 
domestic affairs of other “ democracies.” I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A. GRANVILLE SOAMES. 
Carlton Club, 69 St. James’s Street, S.W. 1. 


S1r,—I also was astonished by the injection into the B.B.C. Athens news 
of the comment, which it is very difficult to believe originated at Broad- 
casting House. If a question is not asked in the House on the subject, 
we are likely to have this kind of thing again.—Yours, &c., 

JOURNALIST. 


THE PALESTINE MANDATE 


Sir,—Mr. Eustace Gordon writes: “The Jew says, logically enough, that, 
under the mandate, Britain assumed the obligation of making the 
establishment of a Jewish National Home in Palestine possible. This he 
interprets to mean that Palestine should become a Jewish Commonwealth.” 
I hope the words “logically enough” will not associate themselves in 
the minds of any of your readers with the second sentence, for the interpre- 
tation by the Zionist of the words “ national home ” (no capital letters in 
the Declaration itself) into “Jewish Commonwealth” has no ground 
whatever, in logic or in fact.—Yours, &c., MavuvE ROYDEN SHAW. 
Bayley’s Hill, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Air Crisis 


Middle East, 1940-42: A Study in Air Power. 

(Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d.) 
ONCE more in its age-long history the Middle East has proved itself 
the master key of the three united continents. Thothmes, Xerxes, 
Miltiades, Alexander, Muhammad, the Osmanli, Napoleon, Abd 
al-Hamid and Kaiser Wilhelm II found each in his turn that the 
control of this antique vital war-bridge involved the triumph or the 
eclipse of far more than local destinies ; nor can it be doubted that 
if Hitler had been able to reach the Suez Canal from the East or 
(through Mussolini) from the West, world history for the next 
thousand years would have been written, and forcibly read, in 
German and Japanese characters. The British Empire’s honourable 
and decisive prevention of that calamity could not have been effected 
but for the incredible exertions of the R.A.F., whose achievement 
inspires the lucid last work of the brilliant and fertile pen now for 
ever laid down. 

There is a welcome remoteness from Whitehall in Philip 
Guedalla’s easy sardonic prose, in whose compression and grasp of 
technicalities one may detect the tang of a more literary—and some- 
times more slangy—Rudyard Kipling: “Cairo, with its strong per- 
vading sense that Lord Kitchener is always somewhere close at 
hand.” This Air-author, who “had never been off the ground 
except on a bicycle,” who “had never spent a night outside a house,” 
enriches his admirably assimilated narrative of military operations 
with apposite quotations from Kinglake and Doughty, with maps 
and diagrams illustrating bomber and fighter regional ranges, with 
end-papers covering the tremendous “ Board” from Biserta to the 
Caspian Sea—and with a model reminder of month and year at the 
top of each inner margin. His swift summary—the Board, the 
Game, the Players—is a course of Air Strategy without tears, pointed 
and developed by the campaigns (the more crucial -because so often 
simultaneous) in the Desert, East Africa, Greece, Crete, Iraq, Syria, 
Persia, Malta and, recurring and final, the Desert, releasing on its 
way varied springs of memory, criticism, surmise. How many of 
us remembered that the first air-bombing was of Venice by the 
Austrians—in 1849; that our War Office was, to say the least, dis- 
couraging to Air Power, which came not into its own until the 
amalgamation by General Smuts in 1917 of the R.F.C. and the 
R.N.A.S. (and who today will expound these initials?) into the R.A.F.; 
that (with sickening futility) “the R.A.F., which had been the 
largest Air Force in the world, controlling more than 20,000 aircraft 
on 700 aerodromes and consisting in 1918 of 188 squadrons, was 
reduced in less than 18 months to a bare 22”? That after the French 
defection in 1940 the total Allied airfleet that was R.A.F. Command— 
in defence from the Libyan frontier to Kenya, Aden and the Persian 
Gulf—amounted to 179 mostly obsolescent bombers and 85 fighters, 
with a few more from Rhodesia and South Africa; pitted against 
an Italian Regia Aeronautica of 2,600 first-line aircraft, of which the 
North African fleet of 200 modern fighters and 200 modern bombers 
was supported by strong reinforcing contingents held in Sardinia 
and Sicily? (Why, then, did the Italians fail to use the Dodecanese 
as a springboard against Cyprus and to the whole Eastern corner 
of the Mediterranean ?) 

Some of our early difficulties in Greece, then unavoidable, throw 
fresh and needed light on that disastrous (but far from useless) 
campaign. 

“There was not a single all-weather acrodrome in existence on 
the mainland of Greece ; and the possibilities of airfield construction 
were restricted by an unhappy combination of weather and high 
politics.” 

When in April, 1941, the Germans’ blow became due, it had to be 
faced with one-fifth of their air strength: 





By Philip Guedalla. 


“A situation summarised by one participant as ‘all the Wops in 
the world and haif the Jerries versus two men, a boy, and a flying 
hearse.” ” 

With the German attacks cunningly synchronised in the North, the 
East and the West of the vast battlefield, 

“ British strategy continued its eternal juggle: and the deft transfer 
of its inadequate resources from one theatre of war to the next 
corner of the world where they were badly needed resembled nothing 
so much as the sleight of hand with which bystanders are left in 
doubt as to the thimble under which the pea reposes.” 

That it could not be under the Cretan thimble was but too clear 
te the Nazi bystander in the rapidly overwhelmed Grecian archi- 
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pelago ; and his Order “ Fliegerkorps XI, supported by Fliegerkorps 
VIII, will capture the island of Crete” was confidently complete— 
down to the German-English phrase-sheet with “the singularly 
handy sentence, ‘ If yu lei yu will be schott.’” 

The loss of air command lost Crete, as it would have lost Iraq 
if the quisling Rashid Ali’s putsch (timed with Greece and Cyrenaica, 
but a shade too soon for Syria) had succeeded in occupying the heroi- 
cally held Habbaniya aerodrome. 

“As the sun went down that night, about 2,500 men with 64 air- 
craft, 18 armoured cars, 2 ancient howitzers and a few trench-mortars 
and machine-guns, some corrugated iron roofs and an iron fence 
stood between the British Fmpire and defeat.” 

Syria, under a Vichy suitably represented by the ignoble Dentz, 
provides the next excitement; from which the reader is conducted 
(as over the ground) through the epic of Malta to the fateful pendu- 
lum of advance, retreat and advance in North Africa. 

Over all, throughout, broods the sense of the momentous. Prosaic 
“ Maintenance and Repair” sends more than 800 machines, recon- 
structed in caverns of the hills from the battered metal of injury and 
wreckage, back to the fighting front. That war-befouled word, 
“collaborate,” “is first restored to honour between air and ground, 
when “the interval between a call from the land forces and the 
arrival of the bombers was frequently reduced to 35 minutes ; and 
disappears altogether when Army and Air passed beyond that stage 
into a unit or team which automatically helps the other.” War is 
shown to have become, ultimately, war for aerodromes: Malta was 
preserved by their retention ; their denial lost Crete. 

Readers of this notable historian and essayist, too soon taken from 
them, will remember with consoling pride that his last (and post- 
humous) publication was good war-service to his country. 

RONALD STORRS. 


Old and Bold 


Visions and Memories. By H. W. Nevinson. 


Press. 10s. 6d.) 
In his admirable introduction, Professor Gilbert Murray writes: 
“Tt was said of Walter Raleigh that he made a specially good Pro- 
fessor because he was really not suited to be a professor at all... . 
Much the same might be said of Nevinson.” For both were men 
of action, who believed, as men nourished on Greek should believe, 
that thought which does not issue in action is imperfect. Nevinson, 
as a war correspondent, took part in a great deal of action, always 
linking it intimately with thought: each moulded the other. His 
attitude comes out charmingly in his essay on “ The Man Goethe,” 
the poet who as a high state official, and an almost ferociously out- 
door man, built these things into his intellectual labours: and it is 
revealed still more vividly in his article, “I wish I had been born in 
the Athenian Age.” He does not say, “I might have written an 
imperishable tragedy or an immortal ode”; no. It is true that he 
rejoices in the thought that he might have listened to the Agamemnon 
or The Clouds ; but that comes rather late in the list of possibilities, 
In the forefront we read, “Like Aeschylus and Socrates, I could 
have taken the field against the enemies of my country’s freedom. I 
could have gone hunting with Xenophon in his rural retirement after 
he had brought the Ten Thousand to the sea. I could have sailed 
. .. I could have won an Olympian race and been celebrated by 
Pindar.” 

But he chose to write—one might have said he was condemned to 
write if one did not feel sure that he would not have written unless 
he had wanted ;o—and he wrote as a man of action does when he 
takes to the pen, in good, clear, vigorous English, knowing what he 
wanted to say ane saying it swiftly. There is a cleanness of limb 
about every phrase or paragraph, an athletic grace and clarity of 
thought. And being an athlete he always has something fresh to 
say whatever he is discussing, whether Swinburne as a poet of pain, 
or the African colonies, or Futurism, or Blake, or the South African 
war, or Swift—or a dozen other subjects from the Middle Ages to 
Yeats. But let us stop at Swift. 

For we may well think today that mankind is the most despicable 
race of vermin God ever permitted to crawl upon the face of the 
earth: but how many of us are there who heartily love John, Peter, 
Thomas, and so forth? Yet Nevinson seemed to find it quite natural 
to do so, and expected us all to be full of that Swiftian forgiveness, 
to refrain from judging, or from yielding to the “ temptation of con- 
demning mankind in the lump.” It is a measure of his enormous 
charity, of his delight in finding in the warld such a diversity of 
creatures to rejoice at. To the end he kept up his interest, and even 
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performed the difficult feat of understanding the young, of being 
“with” them, without in any way attempting to be one of them. 
When in 1938 he wrote Reflections of Over Eighty on Under Thirty 
(readers of The Spectator will remember the articles that appeared at 
that time), he told us that before he was seventy he had established 
a “league of Age,” of which the simple motto was “ The Older the 
Bolder.” The aged, he said, can plead no excuse for caution; and 
he quoted, not for the only time, the words with which Dante’s 
Ulysses cheered his crew: “It is but a little vigil that your lives 
have still to keep. You were not made to live like brutes, but to 
follow courage and wisdom like a sinking star,” a precept that will 
serve for age and youth alike. 

The writings, verse and prose, collected in this book and excel- 
lently arranged, run from 1909 to 1941, and cover a wide range of 
subjects: but you would hardly know from the interest or the 
impulse which were the earlier, which the later ones. All the while 
you are aware of being in the company of a man belonging to a 
race which seems to have vanished—the old, undogmatic, free-think- 
ing, large-minded liberal race, full of an immeasurable zest for life, 
putting moral values before trade returns, feeling in their bones the 
responsibility of being English. They loved every kind of good 
thing, but not every way of living. Nevinson, for instance, though 
he had a deep and abiding love of the country—all kinds of country, 
but especially of hills—loved London with passion. When he had 
to retire to Chipping Camden because of the bombing, he felt him- 
self miserably exiled: 

In London town I taller seem to stand 
Six inches than before, 

And own a spiritual land 
From shore to shore. 
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Or again: 

Others have been in exile—men of fame ; 

And here am I in exile, known to few, 

Soon to fade out and never leave a name— 

Yet it’s no comfort that they suffered too. 
He did soon fade out, but his name will have a place in the story, the 
story of the best period of English journalism, when to be a journa- 
list was also to be a man of letters. Those who knew Nevinson’s 
work before will welcome this last contact with a generous, com- 
panionable mind: those to whom he was a stranger may, seeing 
how rewarding it is to do so, receive fresh inspiration to follow 
courage and wisdom, all intellectual and physical adventure, and to 


become bolder the older they grow. 
BoNnaMy Doprée. 


Mr. Nicolson’s Causeries du Vendredi 


Friday Mornings. By Harold Nicolson. (Constable. 8s. 6d.) 


It is natural to borrow the title of this review from St. Beuve. Mr. 
Nicolson is the St. Beuve of our days. The fifty-eight essays in 
this volume, all of which appeared in the columns of The Spectator, 
are a mixture of sagacity, suavity and scholarship which makes them 
delightful reading. Perhaps the reader will be well advised to read 
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at random, picking the titles that arrest his fancy, and going on till 
he can pick no more, and he has to say, with a sigh, “ Pity, they are 
all finished, and I have no more to read.” 

Perhaps it is the biographical and literary essays which are the 
most fascinating. Mr. Nicolson has a remarkable psychological in- 
sight and a rare gift for painting personal portraits: his essay on 
Sir Stephen Gaselee, for instance, which the reviewer has always 
remembered since he read it on its first appearance, is as just as it 
is generous. But the literary essays are as delightful as the bio- 
graphical. Whether it be “ Shakespeare’s Flowers” or “ Homer as a 
Poet of Nature ”—whether it be a French writer such as Jean 
Giraudoux, or a young English poet such as Sidney Keyes—he always 
winds himself felicitously into his subject. And there is learning as 
well as taste, scholarship as well as suavity, in these literary essays. 
Mr. Nicolson knows his classics—and perhaps particularly his 
Horace—as well as the general range of French and English literature. 
(Perhaps he knows his Aristotle less than he knows his Horace—at 
any rate, the reviewer cannot follow the allusion in the passage where 
women politicians are said to “have been wise to eschew . . . areas 
in which their counsel, as Aristotle remarked, might fail to be authori- 
tative.” Did Aristotle make any such remark—or was it Aristo- 
phanes in the Ecclesiazusae? 

A great deal is grist that comes to Mr. Nicolson’s mill. He shows 
a specialist’s knowledge of gardening in the essay on Shakespeare’s 
Flowers ; he shows almost the same knowledge of architecture in the 
essay on Edwin Lutyens. Indeed, his range is breath-taking: it 
seems to sweep the whole field of life. Naturally, with his experience 
of the Foreign Office and of Parliament, he deals largely with 
foreign affairs and domestic politics. His treatment of them is 
balanced and suave; and few would quarrel with the poise of his 
essay on Vansittartism, or the argument of those on Women in 
Parliament and Women in Diplomacy, or the drift of the essay on 
the future of public schools. But it is natural that, ig some of the 
essays which deal with current political themes, and especially the 
course of the war, some of them should “date ”—or even be now 
out of date. 

Some of Mr. Nicolson’s phrases are memorable. “The top of 
an omnibus, that swaying parapet of delight,” may serve as an 
example. And some of his pithy sentences go to the root of the 
matter—for instance, “ What prevents the Germans from having a 
sense of humour is their morbid and eccentric conception of personal 
status, or, as they so madly call it, ‘ personal honour’! ” It is rarely 
that the reader is driven to disagree with a writer so courteous and 
so generally just. But there is a passage in the essay on Oxford and 
the Younger Generation which seems very contrary to the reviewer’s 
experience when he was an Oxford tutor’ in 1919-1920. “ After the 
last war the young men who returned to the Universities sought to 
recompense themselves by all forms of self-indulgence for the hard- 
ships and dangers to which they had been exposed.” Emphatically 
“No,” and “No” again—so far as the reviewer’s experience goes. 
They were the best students whom he ever taught—keen on work, 
keen on recovering and maintaining the best traditions of their 
college, and able to bring an experience of life to bear on their 
studies which made them singularly fruitful. Mr. Nicolson has 
guessed what was likely to happen. What actually happened was 
the exact opposite. ERNEST BARKER. 


The Biography of a Theatre 
Daly’s: The Biography of a Theatre. By D. Forbes-Winslow. 
(W. H. Allen. 15s. 6d.) 

Few people under fifty years of age will remember all the glories 
of Daly’s theatre in Leicester Square; but this fascinating 
and well-written book is a history of Daly’s from its erection by 
Augustin Daly for George Edwardes in 1893 to its demolition in 
1938 to make way for a cinema belonging to Warner Bros. Mr. Daly 
was an American who introduced Ada Rehan to the London public, 
and the new theatre he built opened in 1893 with The Taming of the 
Shrew. The curious who care to turn to Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Our 
Theatres in the Nineties will find criticisms of Daly’s productions of 
Shakespeare which are by no means complimentary but very 
amusing to read, even today. 

But the theme of Mr. Forbes-Winslow’s book is not Augustin 
Daly but George Edwardes, who from 1894 until his death in 1915 
was the presiding genius of Daly’s. It was he who took over from 
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1945 


Augustin Daly, he who produced there Humperdinck’s opera Hansel 
and Gretel for the first time in England (in 1894) and, after various 
Shakespearian productions, inaugurated that brilliant era of musica! 
comedy with An Artist’s Model (in 1895) which set a standard for 
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this new genre that, for the next twenty years, was unequalled any- 
where in the world. For a period of fifteen years at Daly’s there 
were only eleven new musical plays, such was the persistent popular 
success of all Edwardes’ productions. There has never been such a 
theatrical vogue either before or since, for the public that then 
patronised Daly’s comprised every section of society, including the 
intelligentsia. This is not surprising when we consider the quality 
of both the musical plays and their casts. The merits of the librettists 
and composers of the best English musical comedies of this period 
have never been adequately recognised, and only those who are still 
alive and can remember Marie Tempest (in The Geisha), Huntley 
Wright, Hayden Coffin, W. H. Berry, Joseph Coyne, Lily Elsie, 
Gabrielle Ray and Gertie Millar are entitled to declare that you 
cannot find such personalities today and that to revive those delightful 
Edwardian musical comedies with the singers and dancers of today 
is to lose all their original flavour. The leading ladies of those days 
were exquisitely feminine and had irresistible vitality as well as a 
charm that the hardy, chromium-plated stars of today have sacrificed 
for less intangible qualities. 

But the book will interest not only those who have a taste for 
comic opera and musical comedy, since the author has drawn vivid 
sketches of the leading theatrical personalities of the time, and George 
Edwardes in these pages‘appears the model of an enterprising, genial 
and brilliant impresario. He was of Irish extraction and was the 
sort of valuable export Eire no longer seems able to produce. 


a) ee 


The War at a Glance 


A Miniature History of the War (down to the Liberation of Paris), 
By R. C. K. Ensor. (Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d.) 

Somepay the history of the war will be told in an unpredictable 
number of stout volumes. Ranging over all the continents and 
working its way steadily into the sixth year, it has already cast up an 
amount of detail that only a few students can even appreciate. Yet, 
since it is the concern of everyone, it is eminently desirable that the 
main issues and the trend of the campaigns should not be obscured 
by the detail. This corrective can only be made, if at all, by some 
such short survey as that of Mr. Ensor ; and it can be said at once 
that this tour de force excellently justifies itself. 

If one glances through the diminishing glass of a telescope the 
great saliencies stand out sharply, though the features on the edge 
of the visual field may be blurred. Mr. Ensor’s miniature has this 
advantage and corresponding limitation. It covers the whole field 
of the war, including the antecedent events that conditioned its shape 
and course, in 88 pages. It can therefore be read through at a 
sitting ; and it is in such a reading that this brilliant survey shows at 
its best. However well one may know the preparations and the 
development of the war, it is certain that familiar facts will strike 
freshly, and there are others that may present themselves for the 
first time. 

The story, moreover, has none of the blank evenness of a mere 
summary. It is a lively and courageous narrative, and it is well 
worth being reminded that the dragging out of the war on the 
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western front—and consequently everywhere—was more thaa a 
little due to the diversion of aircraft, ships and landing-craft to the 
Pacific, because “to a large fraction of the American public the war 
against Japan seemed more important than the war against Ger- 
many.” There are a number of sentences like this that leap out 
unexpectedly ; and, though one may at times disagree with the 
emphasis, it is well that they should be put on record in a context 
that fails to obscure them. 

It is in the matter of emphasis that most of Mr. Ensor’s readers 
will wish to object ; and the Epilogue which is designed to pick up 
some of the dropped stitches does not remove the objection. This 
is inevitable, not only because of the narrowness of the canvas for 
such an immense battle scene ; but, perhaps, even more because the 
facts may still be merely a matter of conjecture. The half-page 
devoted to the campaign in Holland, for instance, strikes the present 
writer as unusually unsatisfactory. Colonel Doorman’s account, 
although it is the best short history of the Netherlands campaiga 
yet issued, and in spite of the use of official data, seems to leave 
more in an eloquent penumbra than is desirable. Nevertheless, it 
makes Mr. Ensor’s half-page look much more like a hasty summary 
than the rest of his little book. STRATEGICUS. 


India 


Introduction to India. By F. R. Moraes and Robert Stimson. (Oxford 
University Press. 3s.) 

Salute to India. By J. Z. Hodge. (S.C. M. Press. 6s.) 

Introduction to India is an amazing little book, and it is quite 
an indispensable compendium for anyone, soldier or civiliaa, 
visiting India for the first time. Almost every aspect of life in 
modern India is briefly but clearly touched upon, and handy pen- 
and-ink sketches enable the traveller to recognise the various Indiaa 
races. The illustrations are admirable. Perhaps the best part of the 
book is the Classified Information at the end, which deals with almost 
every conceivable topic, from Bevin Boys to Yogi, and tells you 
exactly how to act when lost in the jungle, bitten by a snake or 
invited to an Indian dinner-party. A short vocabulary of commea 
Hindustani phrases would be a welcome addition. 

Salute to India, by a veteran missionary who has spent over forty 
years in the country, is described as a tribute to the Indian people 
and a plea to Englishmen to approach the Indian problem with 
forbearance and understanding. The author thinks that at the root 
of the present deadlock is a tragedy of mutual misunderstanding. 
Eastern and Western minds move on different planes, and while the 
British are genuinely doubtful about India’s capacity for self- 
government, Indians are deeply suspicious about the genuineness of 
our intentions. His solution would be a magnanimous gesture sugh 
as was made to South Africa when Campbell-Bannerman was Prime 
Minister. Congress leaders should be unconditionally released, and 
negotiations resumed at the point where Sir Stafford Cripps was 
obliged to break them off. Dr. Hodge gives a good account of 
Protestant missions in India, especially of the wonderful results 
achieved on the medical side, but he might have said more of the 
pioneer work of the Serampore Mission, which, in defiance of the 
East India Company, gave India her first printing-press and had a 
far-reaching influence outside Christian circles. The writer empha- 
sises that Indian Christians are as strongly nationalist as their Hindu 
and Moslem compatriots, and look forward to an Indian Church, 
emancipated from Western leading-strings. One of the most interest- 
ing chapters in the book is the account of the co-operative common- 
wealth founded by Sir Danie! Hamilton in the salt-sodden aad 
tiger-infested jungles of Gosaba. The colony, once inhabited by a 
handful of wood-cutters, now has a population of 16,000, and 22,000 
acres of waving grain. In view of the widespread rural poverty of 
India, it is impossible to avoid wondering why the Gosaba 
experiment has not been many times repeated on an even larger 
scale, H. G. RAWLINSON. 


id 
Fiction 

By Alfred Perlés. (Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 

Dmitri Donskoi. By Sergei Borodin. Translated by Eden and Cedar 
Paul. (Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) 

The Skaters’ Waltz. By Elizabeth Kyle. (Peter Davies. 9s. 6d.) 
Tue Czech author Alfred Perlés is himself the central figure of his 
new novel Alien Corn, which deals with life in war-time England. 
Perlés joined the Pioneer Corps in the carly days and he gives a 
racy and vivid account of his training in the most cosmopolitaa 
section of the British Army. His story is both fantastic and fascinat- 
ing, and while he likes and admires the English, he does not hesints 
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42 THE 
to criticise them ; though his observations are more good-humoured 
than severe. His style is fresh and charming, he has a natural gaiety 
and frankness. The book contains passages of horror and bleakness, 
but the tone is seldom less than optimtstic—for Perlés, though he 
turns no blind eye on our weaknesses, finds much to admire in the 
English character. Something of a miscellany, since the book reflects 
its author’s interest in character, place and ideas, we are given a wide 
variety of odd, yet stimulating sidelights on England at war: 
“Sergeant Smith was always in form, and always managed to get 
us interested in what we were doing. We tried to do our best because 
he had won us over. There is a lot of talk about leadership and 
authority, but I think the quality that should first and foremost be 
required in any N.C.O. is the capacity of winning over the men. 
Not by threats of fatigues or charges, but by genuine sympathy 
for them. The N.C.O. who is liked by the men is more apt to make 
them do what he wants them to do than the one who browbeats 
them into doing it. The bad N.C.O. makes for either dumb 
obedience or passive resistance.” 

Dmitri Donskoi won for its author Sergei Borodin the Stalin Prize 
in 1942. Dmitri was the Grand Prince of Moscow in the fourteenth 
century, a period in which Russia made an important historical 
movement. The Prince came into his inheritance while still a 
boy ; before he reached manhood he had fought and won battles. 
Moscow suffered from fire and plague, but the bitter experiences 
taught Dmitri stern lessons. He had the Kremlin rebuit of stone, 
he interviewed all the foreign craftsmen who came to his cupital, 
and most important of all, he worked unceasingly for unity among 
the Russian Princes. But Borodin offers us more than the portrait 
of a shrewd unlettered despot, for an unfrocked monk, turned 
outlaw, is one of his principal characters; in detailing this man’s 
trials and adventures we get glimpses of life among the humble, and 
we see how the Grand Prince’s ideal of unity was achieved by the 
devotion of the common people. Both Prince and outlaw valiantly 
fought the Golden Horde in the terrible battle of the Kulikovo Plain, 
the crowning achievement of Dmitri’s ambition when the Russian 
peoples, for the first time, made a common cause ag2inst an ancient 
invading enemy. A novel of action, slow and cumbersome at times, 
but the materig' is full of colour and freshness. 

Elizabeth Kyle has already written of governesses in fiction. They 
have a special attraction as characters in a novel, owing their original 
charm perhaps to the Bronté sisters. The central idea of The Skaters’ 
Waltz is excellent: over a period of fifty years the author sends out 
five young English women to Vienna, in search of neither fame nor 
fortune, but merely for a livelihood. Each of these women goes to 
the Pension Swan, run by an ex-governess, who is able to find 
suitable positions for each of them. The first of them plays a part in 
the Mayerling tragedy of 1889, which incidentally wrecks her own 
career. If a little less spectacular and fatal, the careers of the four 
who follow her are not less romantic, and each has a high point of 
vantage at an important historical crisis in European affairs. The 
author assembles her five heroines again in Vienna after this war is 
over—such lively careers merit this fanciful conclusion perhaps, but 
the whole is more romantic than convincing. Joun Hampson. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A BLESSED or, some say, an accursed word is being steadily thrust 
forward into publicity, as research promotes its significance. The 
word is hydroponics, which means, or is meant to mean, soilless 
cultivation. You may grow flourishing plants, including many 
vegetables, without any soil whatever, and they seem to be just as 
good to eat as those grown in the most ideal humus. Water is, of 
course, the most necessary element in growth. Humus itself is 
praised especially ‘for its quality of retaining moisture.- If a recept- 
acle of any sort is filled with gravel and this gravel is soused at due 
intervals with certain “nutrient solutions” the plants grow fast to 
maturity. All that the plant needs is water with a solution of certain 
chemicals. The hydroponic zealots are inclined to the faith that we 
have in their art the cultivation of the future, intensive beyond the 
dreams even of the French maraichers. Such dreams may be left 
perhaps to the dreamers ; but it seems reasonable to expect that on a 
small scale and in certain regards, hydroponics may serve a charming 
purpose. They are ideal for the window box, a sort of garden that 
has received too little attention. The urban house may be supplied 
with a box, that without renovation of the soil—in this case con- 
sisting of clean gravel—will flourish as the rose through a great 
part of the year with no more-trouble than a watering at intervals 
from nutrient bottles! The subject was d'scussed at some length 
at a conference of the Food Education Society some while ago. 


Increase of Pochard Ducks 


The other day, a littke way north of London, a single Pochard 
drake, a magnificent specimen of this most handsome species, ‘was 
shot by a sportsman looking for snipe. The incident may be taken 
as some evidence that these duck are increasing in southern England. 
They have been seen, for example, of late years at various 
dates, I believe, on the Staines Reservoir; and examples of their 
nesting in several southern counties have been recorded. One used 
to regard them as typical winter immigrants to the south. It is an 
unexpected fact that the conditions of war have tended to increase 
the tally of duck of several species in southern England—for example, 
according to interesting witnesses in “ The Field,” on the Medway— 
not to mention the wholly remarkable assemblage of duck on the 
Thames within the very confines of London. What drives duck 
away and increases their wildness is the nagging of local vagrants 
with a gun. No birds will endure nagging. I knew one country 
house owner—of foreign origin—who, in a good partridge country, 
drove every covey off his spacious property by his habit of solitary 
daily sallies with his gun. Organised shcots at wide intervals on 
some of the sanctuaries have not done one hundredth part of the 
harm that once ensued from persistent nagging by one or two 
unsportsmanlike gunmen. . 


Tree Fuel 


Among critics of farming a great number, including Lord Ports- 
mouth, are insisting on the value of forestry as a part of the farm, 
largely because it provides winter work. None of the critics lay 
any emphasis on the wood as a regular source of local fuel: now 
I was struck by nothing so much in rural France as the amount of 
work found in trimming and felling poplar trees in the winter 
months, and the wood was the chief source of the village fuel, though 
poplar is, perhaps, the worst of all burning woods. Our little woods, 
spinneys and belts, consisting almost entirely of excellent fuel trees, 
are virtually wasted; even when the trees fall—or ought to fall— 
they are left to rot further. 


In My Garden 

January is one of the busiest months of the year wherever French 
or Dutch intensive gardening flourishes, as I have seen it in Rouen, 
the suburbs of Paris and about Delft and The Hague. We might 
certainly do more with the month in southern, though perhaps not 
in northern England. However, the Dutch frame—and system—i 
certainly becoming more popular; and as to the cloche, which 
seems to have quite superseded the still valuable French bell-jar, it 
begins to be understood that many more vegetable seeds may bk 
sown in January, if the seed-bed is prepared by protection with 
cloches several weeks befoge the seed is sown. In the flower garden 
this is the date when the value of Erica Carnea, in its many varieties, 
is most apparent. It is earlier than usual this year, like both Viburnum 
Tinus and Fragrans. W. Beacu -THomas. 
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NORTHERNERS won't be able to get Vita-Weat 
until after the war, as the Government’s zoning 


scheme is now in operation. But Mr. Peek and 
Mr. Frean hope that their friends in the North will 
remember them, and that their more fortunate 
customers in the South will be able to get a share of 
the limited supplies of Vita-Weat that are available. 


Vita-Weat.. 


PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 
Made by Peek Frean & Co. 





we ADS 


Ltd., makers of famous biscuits 
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“Five little sisters at Esher Place.” 


800 children like these are being cared for and trained by 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
PLEASE HELP. 


Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
President: 
ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET THE EARL OF CORK AND ORRERY, 
G.c. G.C.V.O. 


Chairman and Treasurer: 


FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq., O.B.E. 


This Society must not be confused with ANY* OTHER 
SOCIETY using the name of SHAFTESBURY. 
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THE ROYAL ALEXANDRA SCHOOL 


(Formerly the Alexandra Orphanage, of Maitland Park, London, N.W.3) 
has since its foundation in 1758 maintained and trained 
over 8,000 fatherless or motherless girls and boys from all 
parts of the Country and Dominions, fitting them to be 
self-reliant, God-fea:iag citizens. 

Funds are urgently needed for the upkeep of our present 
family of 300, many of whose fathers have been killed in 
action or pens A aes have died in air raids. 


£10,000 needed each year in voluntary donations. 
President: 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF KENT 
Hon. Treasurer: James V. Rank, Esq. 
Secretary: Fred J. Robinson, F.C.LS. 
Offices: 34-40, Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C.4. 

















For every Country House Club and good Library. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 563. January, 1945. 7s. 6d. net. 


France oF To-MoRROW. By Sir John Pollock, Bt. 
Tue Curistian ATTITUDE TO THE WAR AND THE PEACE. 
y The Rt. Rev. The Lord Bishap of Gioucester, C.H., D.D. 
Tue Bank or ENGLAND anp Bretton Woops. By Sir J. A. R. Marriott, 
An Earty Victortan Diary. By The Earl of Bessborough, G.C.M.G., 
By Sir Verney Lewett, K.C.S.1. 
Tue Law anv Poor Persons. By Claud Mullins. 
Soviet Courts anp Constitutionat Rieuts. By E. O. Walford, LL.D. 
NSHURST. By Ceptain A. L. Kennedy, M.C. 
By Lord Gorell, C.B.E., M.C. 


Lorp Harpince oF Pr 
BRITAIN AT WAR. 
Some Recent Books. 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





AR SCHOOLS a man to go with 
out lots of things, but the King 
Six euthusiast finds that to realise 


shortage of his favourite 
hard lesson to learn 


there is a 
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PERSONAL 
GAME of cards, a restful spell, 
TOM LONG, a smoke, and all is well 


\ GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, costumes 
d turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70 -. List FREE.— 
Warker’s Screntiric TURNING AND TAILorRING Works, 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46, Iferd Lane, Ilford, London. 
THESE TREASURES ARI YOUR IN- 


LI 
\ HERITANCE. English Literature is the world’s 
best; its riches are at your disposal in the new Course 
written for the London School of Journalism by L. A. G 
Strong, famous author and broadcaster Whether as a 
means to serious study or as a guide and introduction to 
all that is best in English, this course is ideal. Other courses 
in Journalism, Story-writing, etc Reduced fees. Free 
advice from :—Prospectus Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574 
SENSITIVE PALATE is a great me 
you to enjoy the finer things in life, such as T.T.T 
M agnums Cigarettes, blended from the most ies 
tobacco by Wurrmore & BayLey, 92, Wigmore Street, W.1. 
Est. 1823 100, 134; S300, 65'6; 1,000, 130-. Post 
free. Sample flat 50 for 68 
VOID Furs got by torture. Write for Fur Crusade 
leaflet, which also tells how to kill domestic animals 
and poultry humanely.—Mayjor VAN Der ByL, Wappenham, 
Towcester 
>» ERMALINE 
» Most easily digested Bread. 
Ask your Baker 
YURNT, torn and moth eaten garments invisibly 
> mended in two weeks. Send or call. Mark damages 
clearly. —Bett InvisisLe MENDERS, LTp., 109, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4 Five doors from Ludgate Circus). 
*ANCER SUFFERER (57144). Poor woman (57), 
( with husband disabled from last war, needs special 
Young daughter in charge ; 


asset, 


nourishment and medical care 
net income 22- weekly for three. Please assist (cash, 
jewellery, inen, etc.).—NATIONAL Society FOR CANCER 
Recrier, (2S), Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey 
| y’ rTON {ONE -WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92, Great Russell Sc., W.C.1. 
Ot he BETWEEN THE WARS—THE VOICE 
4 OF THE SMALLER NATIONS. Reprints of 
Pre-War Stupies—politics, economics, history, religion, 
etc Dispassionate analysis for University Research 
Organisation. Essential to post-war understanding. Being 
printed for all countries. The following now ready :— 
Poland, Hungary, Roumania, Greece, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, Czechoslovakia, Albania. 
Post paid 1 /- per copy, two 1/6, subsequent copies 6d. each. 
Researcn, 38, Langham Street, London, W.1. 
|: 7, INANCE.—REGIONAL Trust Lro., 8, Clifford Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone 
REGent 5983. 

ANDBAGS repaired by expert craftsmen. 14-day 
| | service. Post or call.—ReEMAKE HANDBAG COMPANY, 
57, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. (Dept. S.). 

OIN THE CLOCHE GUILD. Invaluable yéar-round 
, information for every gardener. Admission to Lectures, 
Demonstrations, etc. Free expert advice. Thousands 
already joined. Members’ experiences pooled and shared. 
Membership only 1/- yearly. Write Secretary, Chase 
Cloche Guild, 33, The Grange, Chertsey. 

ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 
Ly copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Miss N. McFarvane (C.), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, L 
\ ODERN BOOKS WANTE 
j Lrp. Wine Ofic Court, E.C 
\ ONOMARK.—Permanent Sei Address. Letters 
i redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM-MONO 23. W.C 
™ \ Y HAT! I've forgotten to send it to Guy's!” 

i Felt Hats in large quantities are still one of our 
needs. —AppeAL Secretary, Guy's Hospital, London, S.E.1. 

*ANITATION NEEDED QUICKLY? Ready for in- 
N stant installation, ELSAN Chemical Closet needs NO 
DRAINS, NO WATER-FLUSH. Approved by Govt. 
Depts. Maintains hygienic standards in thousands of 
COUNTRY HOMES, Air-Raid Shelters, Hostels, Camps, 
Public Shelters. Guaranteed odourless; germ-free, safe. 
Models for every purpose, at moderate prices.—Write, en- 
closing Id. stamp, for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices - 
ELsan Co. (Dept. 254-33), 51 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9 
St AIRS BLAZING... but ESCAPE certain for you and 
a family (irrespective height of bedrooms) if Automatic 
DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details Id. stamp.— 
Joun Kerr & Co. (M'chr), Ltp., Northwich, 20, Cheshire. 
QTAMPS. 100 British Empire, 2/6. 20 Free French, 1/6. 
‘ 100 Pictorials, Air Mails and Commemoratives, 5 
Lists, Id. Lestre, Russells Water, Henley, Oxon. 
mY BIL, RANG and AP SIMON, Literary, Dramatic 
‘ and Film Agents. Typewriting Dept. MSS. copied. 
43, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. (TEM. 1733). 
ry'HE LIFE OF YOUR MATTRESS can be prolonged 

if Heat's re-make it for you. They do thts at very 

reasonable prices from 15/-. Send your mattress to them 
for an exact estimate. Heat & Son, Ltp., 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, W.1. 


eigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
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\ hw TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGI 
(Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. ‘May 
5306-8. Residential Branch: St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cross, 
Bucks. Fulmer 256. 
Na ere all wool, from 9s. and 2 coupons 
per yard. Write for patterns.—DENHOLM TWEEDs, 
Hawick, Scotland. 
we makes more onerous the task of reducing Con- 
sumption’s tol! of human tives. The Brompton 
Hospital’s fight against Tuberculosis is annually saving 
thousands of sufferers from an early death. Please help.— 
IHe Treasurer, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3. 
\ "ATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4 
Wetec FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
Recent Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 





LECTURES 


NTERNATIONAL YOU he CENTRE, 
30, Pont Srreer, S.W. 
Fripay, 12th January, 8 p.m. :— 
Film Show “ Film and Reality,”’ made under the 


direction of Cavalcanti. A description of the use of realist 
material in the films. 
Tuespay, 16th January,8 p.m.:— 
Nazi Philosophy, its historical roots and 
Democracy. A series of four lectures :— 
1.—Nazi Philosophy, Rosenberg, Schwarz, etc. 
2.<.-Hegel and the Prussian Spirit 
3.—Nietzsche: The Ideological Precursor of Fascism ? 
4.—The 1848 Revolution—the Philosophical Struggle 
for German Democracy. 
1. Nazi Philosophy, Rosenberg, Soe ae —PROFESSOR 
NorMAN Baynes, D.D., D. Litt., F.B.A 
Fripay, 19th January, 8 p.m. :— 
The Battle of China and the United Nations—PRoOFESSOR 


German 


C. C. Yex, who has recently arrived in this country. 
ag og H. LEVY, Dr. John Lewis, Elaine 
Burton, J. Stanley, Don Brown and Henry Levitt, 


Third Brains Trust on Russia and Post-war World. 7.15 
p.m., Friday, January 19, Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 
Holborn. Adm. Is. at door or from Russia To-pay 
Socrety, 150, Southampton Row, W.C.1. (No. 4 in series 
on February 16th). 
TS Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics of Piano 
Technique, 24 Lecture-Demonstrations by JAMES 
Cuno, M.A., B.Mus., Oxon., 14, Hanover Street, W.1. 
Saturdays at 2.45. Recommencing (Lecture 9) Jan. 27. 
Copies of all earlier lectures available for those who join 
late. ‘The complete series in printed form for those who 
cannot attend personally. MASTER CLASS FOR 
TEACHERS, Saturdays, at 4.30, beginning Jan. 27. 
Detailed synopsis, etc., on application. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS, BLoomssury 
Square, W.C.1. 

The attention of members of the teaching profession, 
parents and others, is called to Lectures, followed by dis- 
cussion, which are given at the College at 11 a.m. on certain 
Saturday mornings in each term of the academic year. 
Of these lectures some are on subjects of general educational 
interest; others are descriptive of original or experimental 
work carried on in schools or elsewhere; others, again, 
are on aspects of education which have a special interest for 
those engaged in industry, crafts and the profession. 

JaNuaRY 20th.—‘ Self-Government in a School for 
Ditficult Boys,” Mr. Davip W tts, The Barne Hostel 
School, Templehall, Coldingham, Berwickshire. Chair- 
man: Mr. J. H. Simpson, Dean of the College of Pre- 
ceptors. 

Fesruary 17th.—‘* The Teaching of Religious Faith in 
the State Schoo s,”” Mr. A. C. Toyvne, author of “Religious 
Teaching in Schools.” Chairman: The Rev. Canon 
F. A. Cockin, Secretary to the Council of Church Training 
Colleges. 

Marcu 10th.—“ The . Child’s Brain—A Surrealist 
Approach to Education,”” Mr, Tont pet RENZIO. 

in Education 
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Marcu 24th.—“ Present Trends in the 


United States,"” Mr. KeNNetH Linpsay, M. 


EDUCATIONAL 
COLLEGE. 


FPETTEs 
* FOUNDATIONERS. 


ELECTION OF 

THE GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST will 
in March next SELECT CANDIDATES for Examination 
for the Foundation in Jyly and ADMISSION to the 
College in September.” The number of vacancies will 
probably be about eight. The boys elected are entitled 
to board and education free of charge. Candidates must 
be children of parents who are, from innocent misfortune 
during their own lives, unable to give suitable education 
to their children, or have died without leaving sufficient 
funds for that purpose. They must be over 11 and under 14 
years of age complete on July 15 next. 

Application to be made before February 15th to Mr. 
P. C. Smytue, W.S., 48, Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk 
te the Ge-eenors, who will supply forms of application,etc. 
NO APPLiwcATIONS RECEIVED AFTER FEBRUARY 
15th CAN BE CONSIDERED. 

Edinburgh. 

6th January, 1945. 

I OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 

for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B. A. B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ. 
B. Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D.. 
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TS HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. Thorp, M.A. (Cantab.). 
First-class London training leading to work of national 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus from HEeata 
House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 
7. MOUNT SCHOOL, YORK.—Boarding School 
under the management of the Society of Friends. 
Entrance and Scholarships Exam. Feb., 1945. Application 
should be made immediately to the HEADMISTRESS. 
Se - QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 
bombing) now at 3, Collingham Gardens, S.W.5. 
Fro. 7416. 





EXHIBITIONS 


ie ‘LOWER PAINTINGS and ¥ er pictures in oil and 
water colour by Daphne lien, Gregory Brown, 

Francis Goulding and others.—HEAw’s, 196, Tottenham 

Court Road, W.1. 

] EVERHULME 
4 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS, 
1945, 


Application is invited for Fellowships and Grants in 
aid of research. The Fellowships and Grants are intended 
for senior workers who are prevented by routine duties 
or pressure of other work from carrying out research. 
Théy are limited to British-born subjects normally resident 
in Great Britain. In exceptional circumstances the Trustees 
may waive the condition as to residence. 

The Trustees are also prepared to consider applications 
from groups of workers engaged upon co-operative pro- 
grammes of research, particularly from those engaged upon 
long-distance programmes or in institutions in which the 
nprmai facilities for research have been curtailed by the war. 

The duration of the awards will not normally extend 
over more than two years or less than three months and 
the amount will depend on the nature of the research and 
the circumstances of the applicant. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the SECRETARY, 
Dr. L. HADEN Guest, M.C., M.P., Leverhulme Research 
Fellowships, Unilever House, ‘Blackfriars, E.C.4 

Applications must be received on or before March Ist, 
1945.- Awards will be announced in July and will date 
from September Ist, 1945. 

- JONES GALLERY, 11th January—8th Febru- 
ary. “ Portraits of Artists,’ Paintings and Drawings 
by Maeve Gilmore, Leonard Greaves, Clifford Hall, Basil 
Jonzen, Mervyn Peake, Leon Underwood, etc. Frasr 
FLoor, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
i la GOLDEN AGE OF ENGLISH ARCHITEC- 
TURE.” Exhibition by the GEORGIAN GROUP 
of Photographs of Eighteenth Century and Regency 
polding, } Jan. 8th to 27th, at HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham Court 
oa 





APPOINTMENTS 
"ETT OF LIVERPOOL, 
APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR OF MUSEUMS, 
(Comprising the following Departments each under a 


Keeper :—Geology, Botany, Vertebrate Zoology, Inverte- 
brate Zoology, Ethnology, Shipping and Archaeology). 








The Council of the City of Liverpool invite applications 
for the appointment of Director of Museums at a salary 
of £900 per annum, increasing to £1,000 per annum after 
two years’ service. 

The age of applicants must not exceed 50 years. 

Applications submitted by persons at present engaged 
on National Service and unable to take up the post im- 
mediately will receive consideration. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions of 
the Local Government yoyo Act, 1937, and the 
Standing Orders of the City Council, and will be deter- 
minable by three calendar months’ notice on either side. 

Forms of Application and particulars of the Duties and 
Conditions of Appointment may be obtained from me, 
and applications, accompanied by copies of three recent 
testimonials, must be addressed to me, endorsed “Director 
of Museums,” and received on or before Wednesday, the 
28th day of February, 1945. 

BAINES, 


W. H. 
Town Clerk. 

Municipal Buildings, 

Dale Street, Liverpool, 2 
29th December, 1944. 
| ADIES FOR SERVICE OVERSEAS, between ages 

of 30 and 40 are urgently required for training to 
serve in India as Welfare Workers in Enquiry Bureaux 
of S.S.A.F.A. (the Sotprers’, SArLors’ AND AIRMEN’S 
FAMILIES ASSOCIATION). Requisites :—Fitness to stand 
climate, hardship and long houts ; previous knowledge of 
Social Welfare, particularly in handling individuals as 
opposed to Canteen Work; tact, sympathy, ability to 
interview men; experience of office procedure desirable. 
Free passages, all expenses paid, personal allowance if 
required. Enrolment subject to permission of Ministry 
of Labour and National Service. Wives of Army and Naval 
Officers serving in above theatre may NOT be accepted. 
Apply in writing to the Drrecror, Overseas Servict 
DEPARTMENT, S.S.A.F.A., 32, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W. 


wary PUBLISHERS offer full or part-time 
employment or commissions to FIRST-CLASS 

COMMERCIAL ARTISTS AND BOOK ILLUSTRA- 

TORS, with good post-war prospects.—Box 190. 
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